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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON AT COLLEGE. 


By rue Rev. Dr Brastey. 


Lerrer IT. 
My Dear Son, Noy. 20, 1833. 

I received from you, with great satisfaction, the information, that 
you have acquitted yourself as well as you expected at your examination ; 
been admitted into your class in College and are commencing your course 
of study under the most favourable auspices—you say, that thus far you 
are pleased with your Professors, who are allowed to be accomplished scho- 
lars in their respective departments of science and literature, and that you 
have already formed an acquaintance with several students, who 
are intelligent, amiable, and of polite manners. This is all very accepta- 
ble news, you may be assured, to your family and friends—you have com- 
menced well, and it will depend upon your own vigilance and exertion, 
whether the remainder of your career shall be correspondent to this be- 
ginning. You must allow me, however, to avail myself of the prescriptive 
rights and privileges of a Father, and at this stage of your progress, tender 
some lessons of admonition and advice in reference to your future conduct 
and deportment. With the ardent feelings and sanguine hopes of youth, and 
as yet untutored in the maxims of experience, you have embarked on a peri- 
lous sea, At every movement in your passage through this deep, you will find 
yvurself encountered by unexpected difficulties, and encompassed by for- 
midable dangers.—Your first source of serious apprehension may be 
traced to the chance of your coming into collision with the established au- 
thorities of the seminary.—F rom the genius of our government, the free- 
dom of our political and religions institutions, as well as the lenient and (I 
may say) relaxed state of discipline which prevails in domestic life, our 
youth, it must be allowed, are generally untamed and unsubdued in the 
temper of their minds, impatient and restive under the curb of government. 
Hence those frequent tumults and disorders in our Colleges, and those sus- 
pensions and expulsions of their members which so often throw a shade 
over the dawning fortunes of the most promising young men, and wring 
with anguish the hearts of their parents. Now,I assure you in the sin- 
cerity of my heart, there are few evils which I should more bitterly lament, 
and more fervently deprecate, than that this should be the final result in 
your case. If you should return to my door, soiled with the disgrace of 
a suspension, dismission or expulsion from your place in the seminary to 
which you have attached yourself, I give you solemn warning beforehand, 
J should not be able to sustain the sight of your countenance, fondly at- 
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tached to you as [ am, and indulgent in the gratification of all your reason- 
able desires, as you have always found me. My spirit would burn with 
indignation, and every fibre of my heart bleed with agony. May hea- 
ven, in its benevolence, avert from me such a disgrace and mortification ! 
Far am I, as any man living, from becoming the advocate of excessive ri- 
gour in the laws which areestablished in our seminaries of Jearning, or the 
apologist of tyranny and oppression, under whatever shapes they may make 
their appearance. All rude, harsh and uncivil treatment of pupils by their 
Instructors, I entirely disapprove. I would have the laws and the admin- 
istration of them, as mild and indulgent to youthful folly and infirmity, as is, 
in degree, compatible with the welfare of our Institutions. Preceptors 
should regard themselves as the Representatives of the parents of pupils, 
exercise over them a truly parental authority and watch their conduct with 
a parent’s eye. Their gravity and dignity of demeanor should be soften- 
ed by courtesy and affability, their firmness and decision in the discharge 
of duty recommended by clemency and suavity of manners, and their stern- 
est reprehensions and sharpest reproofs and corrections mitigated by gen- 
tlenessand sympathy. Under these restrictions and with these limitations, 
your own good sense and moral feelings will teach you, that in all semi- 
naries of learning, as well asin commonwealths, there must be a system of 
laws and regulations, and these laws must be faithfully administered. A 
College, without a wise and wholesome discipline, would present a contin- 
ued scene of indolence, confusion, dissipation, contentions and broils, every 
species of vice and the wildest disorders. In such a place, no parent, 
who was not blind or insane, would trust his son. IfI have not egregious- 
ly mistaken your character and misinterpreted your feelings, you yourself 
would not desire to become a member of sucha community. I am willing 
to make the appeal, upon this subject, solely to your good sense and com- 
prehensive views of things. When you were matriculated into the seat of 
learning with which you are now connected, was there not an explicit or 
implied contract upon your part, that you would conform to its laws and 
submit to its customs and usages? Does not a solemn obligation, spring- 
ing out of this contract, rest upon you to fulfil its engagements? Can you 
violate them without guilt and self reproach? But say it is alleged, as 
sometimes is done,that the professors have overstepped the limits prescribed 
to their power, or in the exercise of discretionary authority have commit- 
ted acts which are oppressive, have imposed harsh and unnecessary res- 
traints or inflicted punishment of undue severity. This allegation, although 
the usual apology for impropriety and resistance, is seldom, if ever, well 
founded. ‘The interests of Professors are so intimately connected with 
those of their pupils, and their sympathies for them so lively, that there is 
scarcely any motive which can operate upon their minds, or any conceiva- 
ble temptation presented, which could induce them to trample upon the 
rights of students or to outrage their feelings, except when an imperious 
sense of duty propels them. Ifthere occasionally be found instructors in 
whom the spirit of domineering appears, whose manners are coarse, harsh 
and disgusting, and who appear to take pleasure in mere displays of au- 
thority, they soon find their punishment in the universal alienation of their 
pupils and the contempt and scorn which they incur. These cases,however, 
are very rare, and it is not your province to attempt a cure of such evils. 
As a general rule, it is undoubtedly true, that Preceptors in Colleges are 
men of correct deportment and amiable feelings, deeply interested in the 
welfare of the youth intrusted to their care, disinclined to punish 
them, and disposed to make all reasonable allowances for the failings, pre- 
judices and passions of early life. Besides, in all well regulated seminaries, 
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you know before any important measures are adopted or any high penal- 
ties inflicted, they must be previously canvassed in a sitting of the Faculty, 
where the affair is coolly investigated, the witnesses examined, the accu- 
sed heard in his defence, and a decision pronounced upon the strictest prin- 
ciples of equity and humanity. Nay—the security of the student from 
wrong and outrage is still more complete ; inasmuch as all proceedings of 
Faculties are subject to the supervision and controul of a Board of Trus- 
tees, who may be regarded as still more impartial and unbiassed Judges. 
From them, if the case demand it, the sufferer may obtain an ample re- 
dress of grievances. Could you wish that your rights should be more 
scrupulously guarded, or your honour confided to safer keeping? I will 
venture to assert from a thorough knowledge of such matters, that through- 
out the whole course of collegiate history in these United States and 
amidst the endless cases which have been presented to our Faculties for 
adjudication; not a single instance can be cited in which great injustice 
has been done to the pupil or any cruelty displayed, and in which the of- 
fender might not easily have avoided the penalty by concessions to which 
the nicest honour need not have scrupled to yield and by his return to a 
sense of duty. From the very nature of the case, Professors must be spon- 
taneously disposed to clemency and indulgence. They have an evi- 
dent interest in leaning to the side of morey, even supposing that 
they were not prompted to this course by higher and more honourable 
sympathies. ‘The exercise of discipline must be the most disagreeable and 
disgusting part of their duty, to all men who are framed according to the 
common model, and possessed of ordinary sensibility. There is not one 
among them, [ am assured, who would not gladly relieve himself from this 
weight of responsibility. 

From the foregoing view of the subject, you will perceive, my dear son; 
that I expect you, under no pretexts or excuses whatsoever, to allow your- 
self to be implicated in any attempts at disturbance, tumult, riot, or any 
acts of insubordination. When once you have embarked in such culpable 
enterprises, you cannot foresee into what extremities and excesses your 
heated passions may transport you. By a few heedless and precipitate 
acts in such affairs, you may sully your reputation at this time, and ex- 
ceedingly mar your fortune in future. Leave the execution of the laws, 
and the preservation of college order, in the hands of those to whom the 
wisdom of your country has entrusted them. No one would go farther 
than I, in encouraging among our youth a manly spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence and a noble indignation, as well as determined resistance against 
injustice, oppression and wrong. ‘To feel the force of these sentiments, 
when directed to their proper objects and upon proper occasions, is 
a proof of true magnanimity, and an auspicious omen in youth. 
But in the instances, to which I refer, these feelings are most egregiously 
misapplied! ‘There are no events in college life, as far as its laws and 
government are concerned, to call them into action. That braggart and 
hectoring spirit, by which some mistaken young men seem to think they 
discover manliness and energy of character, which sets all rule and order 
at defiance, which is ready, upon the slightest provocation, to break forth 
into violent opposition to every measure, however wholesome, that imposes 
the slightest restraints upon them or exacts the most trivial sacrifices, isas 
unfavourable to the formation of habits of intellectual culture, as to the 
growth and improvement of their moral virtues. ‘They, who most cheer- 
fully submit to the restraints of law, are uniformly found, in their turn,the 
best fitted to rule. Nothing presents more infallible indications, in the 
youthful mind, of intellectual superiority and moral worth, than a ready 
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and patient acquiescence under the sway of a just and salutary discipline. 
But let me not fatigue you with the perusal of too prolix a letter. I shall 
resume this interesting topic at a future opportunity. 

Affectionately, Your Farner. 


Letter III. 
December 1st, 1833. 

My Dear Son, 

I am too deeply interested in the topic, which I was discussing in 
my last, not speedily to renew my observations about it. I am now ren- 
dered more anxious that you should entertain just opinions and act upon 
correct principles in this affair, as I have lately understood that my ex- 
cellent neighbour H. has a son sent home to him in disgrace from the 
seminary to which he belonged. The pain, which this event has inflicted 
upon that excellent family, renews my solicitude concerning you. If in 
any of our institutions, there be systems of government, established ob- 
jectionable in their features, and unsuited to the state of public manners 
and habits, let them be altered by all means, and settled upon better prin- 
ciples. But while these laws are in existence and officers appointed to 
carry them into execution, ought they not faithfully and scrupulously to 
perform their duty? Are onr young men to take upon themselves the 
task of newmodelling their forms of government, and interfering with the 
established order of our seminaries! You would not think yourselves 
licenced to undertake, or capable of undertaking, the task of changing 
the forms of government in our republic, or altering its fundamental in- 
stitutions and laws, and why should you venture upon such an office in 
our institutions of learning? Would not he, who should be found violat- 
ing the laws of his country, and endeavouring to prevent their faithful ex- 
ecution, be regarded as a turbulent and pernicious member of the repub- 
lic, and punished, when detected in any offences of this kind, according to 
the degree of his guilt, and the injury to the public which had been done 
by him? And isa disposition like this less culpable and less injurious, 
when it discovers itself in a society, which is formed especially for the 
calm and sober pursuits of science ! 

When you enter into such an institution, what should be your sole pur- 
pose and the supreme end of all your exertions? Surely to perfect your- 
self in all the various branches of science und letters, and at the same 
time, to form yourself into the model of a virtuous and pious man. By 
close study and continued application, you ought to aim at acquiring all 
the knowledge which is embraced within the compass of your academi- 
cal course. Now, how is this great end to be accomplished, unless you 
enjoy the advantage of quiet retirement and silent meditation? The end 
of all collegiate discipline is to afford to studious and inquisitive young 
men an opportunity to prosecute their inquiries without interruption and 
molestation; to save them from that discomposure and distraction of mind, 
which are occasioned by the disorderly conduct of the indolent, the frivo- 
lous and the vicious; and moreover, to furnish them with the most power- 
ful motives to intellectual exertion and correct deportment. If the mind 
be not strangely blinded by prejudice and misconception, and the heart 
sealed against honourable principles, I should think the student must per- 
ceive, that every regulation of college tends to his personal comfort and 
convenience, and that instead of exerting himself to embarrass the officers 
of government in the preservation of peace and order, he would feel it 
his bounden duty to yield them his cordial support and cooperation. This 
is the turn which I should conceive, every generous and noble mind 
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would take in such affairs. Asa good citizen of the republic will always be 
ready to yield his intellect, his exertions and his purse towards the support 
and maintenance of his government, so every virtuous and highminded 
pupil should be ready to furnish his decided encouragement and cooperation 
to the officers of his college, towards a vigorous and faithful execution of 
the laws. This should be the point both of honour and duty, to the inge- 
nuous pupil. Every attempt at disorder, or insubordination, should meet 
with his decided discouragement and reprobation. Not only should he 
feel himself infinitely superior to every low and degrading practice, and 
conceive that his honour would be stained by those idle pranks and 
waggish tricks, in which more vulgar minds seem to take pleasure, but 
he should regard himself from the period of his matriculation, as occupy- 
ing an important post in the seminary, interested in its welfare, and vir- 
tually pledged to promote it by every laudable and proper expedient. I 
do not mean, indeed, that he is to assume any lofty airs of superiority, or 
obtrusively proffer his assistance and advice, in the maintenance of order 
or act the spy upon his fellow students, which would only draw upon him 
their disgust and odium, and render his own situation uncomfortable ; but 
he should,on all proper occasions, freely and boldly express his sentiments 
in favour of law and order, and avail himself of every expedient in his 
power, to discountenance the disorderly and vicious. This is the least, 
my son, which I can expect from your virtue, and as the fruit of those 
principles of morality and religion with which, from your infancy, I have 
strenuously endeavoured to imbue your mind. I am assured you will 
engage in nothing which will bring you into disrepute or odium with men 
of sense. In the levity of their spirits, young men may think such mat- 
ters of inconsiderable importance, or the mere effervescence of youthful 
gayety and folly; but your own good sense will teach you, that such things 
ought to be discountenanced and repressed in seats of learning and that in 
their consequences they often prove serious and destructive to their per- 
petrators. By acts of idleness and frivolity, pupils oftentimes deprive 
themselves of the substantial advantages of a college education, in which 
they should lay the foundation for their future usefulness and eminence. 
I conclude this part of my subject by one single observation more. In 
order to impress your mind with the extreme unsuitableness of such acts 
of impropriety and folly to your condition and to inspire you with a just 
detestation of them, recollect the great and important object which you 
have in view, and the occupations to which you should be fervently devo- 
ted. Can the student stoop to such improprieties,who remembers that it has 
now become his task, to enter upon the perusal of the finest productions of 
genius, in every age and nation, to enrich his mind with those treasures of 
wisdom, which have been accumulating from time immemorial, to form 
his taste and moral character upon the model of the polished Greek and 
noble Roman, and to prepare the way to render himself distinguished in 
future life, and to wield the destinies of his own republic? Let such no- 
ble views as these penetrate and fill your whole soul and vibrate through 
every nerve, and it will become impossible that you should descend to 
any unworthy habits and practices. What? Whenyou should be por- 
ing over the pages of the unrivalled classics of ancient and modern times, 
replenishing your understanding and improving your taste with the works 
of Aristotle, Cicero, Demosthenes and all the Greek and Latin philoso- 
phers, historians, orators and poets, and at the same time, invigorating 
your intellectual and active powers with the philosophy of Newton, Locke, 
Bacon, with all the modern lights of science, can you prove so unfaithful 
to your own interest and glory, as to be wasting your time in idleness 
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and sloth, or what is worse, in disgraceful attempts to thwart the exer: 
tions of the officers of college in the preservation of order, the exercise 
of a wholesome discipline and the promotion of the habits of study and 
application! ‘To imagine that you could so far debase yourself, would be 
to cast dishonour upon those elevated principles and high moral feelings, 
which I am assured you have always cherished, and which, I trust, will 
adhere to you to the end of life. From such a degradation of its facul- 
ties, the mind of ingenuous youth should shrink with disgust and 
horror. I conclude with the valedictory expressions of Cicero to his son, 
whom he had sent to Athens, to become acquainted with the language and 
philosophy of Greece. Vale, igitur, mi Cicero, tibique persuade, te esse, 
quidem mihi carissimum, sed multo fore cariorem si talibus monumentis 
preceptisque lotabere. Your Farner. 


NIGHTDREAMS. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 





On, I do love thee, Night ! 
When twilight dews descend, 
And lights and shadows blend, 
And sweet-voiced birds their tender ves- 
pers sing, 
Then furl in sleep the weary wing, 
Amid the starlight grove, 
And dream in song of love ; 
While silence sleeps around, 
Save when the whispering flowers 
Breathe forth a rosy sound, 
Like memory sighing o’er lamented hours; 
Oh! I do love thee, Night! 


But most I love thee, Night! 
That thou dost ever bring, 
Upon thy dewy wing, 

The voice, the image of my ladylove, 
The charm of hall and grove, . 
The joy of other years, 

The sunlight of my tears, 
My lost, yet worshipped heaven, 
Possessed no more below— 

For one brief hour of rapture given— 

Then snatched away from vainly wailing 


woe, 
For this I love thee, Night ! 


With thee I can forget 
That sunny youth has flown, 
Love, hope and rapture gone, 
That desolation watches round the bowers 
Of wedded hearts in happier hours, 
And all the cares and fears, 
And woes too deep for tears, 
And anguish and despair, 
That will not cease, that cannot part, 
It hath been mine to bear, 
Since that wild rending of the broken heart; 
I can forget awhile. 


Amid thy shadows, Night! 
I see the ancient seers, 
The prophets gray with years, 
The patriarchs reigning o’er the people 
blest; 


Sages in antique stole and vest, 
And bards, whose lays of love 
Were heard in Ida’s wood and Daphne’s 
grove, 
And all the high and holy ones, 
Whose brows bend o’er us in our 
dreams, 
Like spirits o’er elysium’s streams, 
Who leave awhile their starry thrones, 
And fill our souls with heaven’s celestial 
gleams. 
Thy shades are living, Night! 


Dreams come of thee, sweet Night! 
Bright visions float around the brain 
Of days that cannot dawn again, 

And hope deluded smiles o’er vanished 
bliss ! 
Pale lips meet in a long, wild kiss, 
Dissevered hearts together beat, 
And tearful eyes in rapture meet, 

And time flies fast in joy, 

And earth resembles heaven! 

—I start and wake! o’er morn’s dark 


sky, 
As v’er my heart, black clouds are wildly 
driven— 
Where are thy visions, Night ? 


Thou soothest sorrow, Night ! 
I love to watch thy skies, 
And stars like tearless eyes, 
And pale, cold moon, whose shivering light 
is sweet 
To lovers when they meet, 
By stream or shadowy wood, 
In social solitude ; 
For thou dost seem to me, 
Beholding her, whose look 
Was such as those we see, 
Bright Oreads’, inthe wildwood’s wary 
nook— 


When twilight tints the woods. 


Thou bringest peace, sweet. Night ! 
To many a wasted heart, 
That loves and sighs apart ; 
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As when from Latmos’ Hill thy gentle Oh, I do love thee, Night! 
queen Though harrowing thoughts arise, 
Smiled o’er the lovely scene, And unavailing sighs, 
And blessed her sleeping lover, Yet, Ellen, oft I muse on thee afar, 
So I do breathe my spirit now, *Neath Gallia’s evening star, 
Old ocean’s stormy billows over, Sweet love ! now doubly dear, 
And kiss thy cheek and brow, For many a lingering parted year ! 
And wreathe my arms around thee, Love! Time and distance and deep woe 
as erst, Make thee lovelier, dearer, love! 
And fondly think that thou canst see A heart like mine can never know 
Thy lover bowed, as at the first, Change, while the stars we worshipped, 
Before the shrine of his idolatry. shine above. 
Joy waits upon thee, Night! Oh, I do love thee, Night! 





THE UTOPIAN; 
OR, THE YEAR TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED. 
By the Fifth of the Seven Sleepers. 


I dreamt that ages had passed since I laid down to rest, and that I was 
awake. I arose oppressed and exhausted, my hands trembled, and my feet 
stumbled; when I looked in the mirror, I could scarcely ‘recollect my 
visage ; | went to bed with raven hair and a florid complexion ; but when I 
arose, my forehead was furrowed with wrinkles, and my hair was white. 
The bones jutted from beneath my eyes, pale and wan was my countenance ; 
when I attempted to walk, I was forced to support myself by a crutch; 
however, I had no ill nature, the common companion of old age. 

I went forth and saw a public place, to me unknown ; they had just erec- 
ted a pyramidal column, which attracted the regard of the curious. I ad- 
vanced towards it and read distinctly, “The year of Grace MMD. ;” the 
characters were engraved on the porphyry pillar in letters of gold. At 
first, I imagined that my eyes deceived me, or rather, that it was an error 
of the artist ; but [ had scarcely made the reflection, when my amazement 
became still greater ; for directing my looks towards two or three edicts 
affixed to the wall, | saw the same date, MMD. fairly printed on all of them. 
Ha! 1 said to myself, [am then become old indeed, without perceiving it. 
What! have I slept six hundred and sixtysix years ? 

All things were changed ; all those places, once well known to me, pre- 
sented a different face, and appeared to have been recently embellished. I 
lost myself amidst grand and beautiful streets, built on mathematical lines. 
1 entered a spacious square, formed by the termination of four streets, 
where reigned such perfect order, that I felt not the least embarrassment, 
nor heard any of those confused and riotous cries that formerly rent my 
ear. I saw no carriages ready tocrush me; the gouty might have walked 
there unimpeded ; the city had an animated aspect, but without disarray 
or contention. 

{ was so bewildered by novelties and innovations, that I did not at first 
observe the passengers stop and regard me from head to foot with the ut- 
most astonishment. Shrugging their shoulders, they smiled, as we were 
wont to do, when we met Jack Downing or heard the backwoods Crockett’s 
crotchets; in sooth, my dress might well appear original and grotesque, for 
it was of the nineteenth century. 

A citizen approached me, and said politely, but with gravity; “Good 
old man, to what purpose is this disguise? Do you intend to remind us of 
the ridiculous customs of a democratic age? We have no inclination to 
imitate them. Lay aside this idle frolic.” ‘ What mean you?” I re- 
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plied. “Iam no masquer; I wear the same dress I wore yesterday ; it is 
your columns and your edicts that counterfeit. You seem to acknowledge 
another sovereign than our old warrior Glory. I know not what is your 
design ; but I esteem it dangerous ; masquerades of this sort are not to be 
countenanced; men must not carry their folly to such excess. Can 
you imagine that anything will convince a man against the evidence of 
his own mind ?” 

Whether he deemed me delirious or believed me in my dotage, or 
whatever other suspicion he might indulge,he asked me in what year I was 
born. ‘In 1834,” I replied. ‘Indeed! why then you are six hundred 
and sixtysix years of age. We should be astonished at nothing,” he said 
to the crowd that surrounded me. “Enoch and Elias are not yet dead ; 
Methuselah and some others have lived nine hundred years ; Nicholas Fla- 
mel traverses the earth like the wandering Jew; and perhapsthis gentleman 
has found the immortal elixir, or the philosopher’s stone.” He smiled ; 
and every one pressed toward me with particular curiosity and awe. All 
were eager to interrogate me ; but discretion held them mute ; they con- 
tented themselves with saying, in a low voice, “ A man of the age of King 
Andrew ! Veto the First! Oh! what a prodigy !” 

My insatiable curiosity, that would leave nothing unseen, carried me 
into the centre of the city. I saw a great multitude, of both sexes, and 
every age, flocking with precipitation toward a portal that was magnificent- 
ly decorated. 1 heard from different parts, “« Let us make haste! our good 
king has, perhaps, already mounted his throne; we shall scarcely see him 
ascend it today.”—I followed the crowd, but was astonished to find that 
there were no officeholders to insult and debar the thronging people. 
I came to a most spacious hall, supported by many columns ; I advanced, 
and at last approached the monarch’s throne. _ It is impossible to conceive 
an idea of royal majesty more pleasing, more august, more graceful and 
engaging. I was melted evento tears. 1 saw no Jupiter Tonans, no ter- 
rible dictator, no instruments of vengeance. Four figures of white marble, 
representing Fortitude, Temperance, Justice, and Clemency, supported a 
plain armed chair of white ivory, which was elevated merely to extend 
the voice. ‘The chair was crowned with a canopy, supported by a hand, 
the arm of which seemed to come out of the vaulted roof. On each side 
of the throne were two tablets; on one side was engraved the revised 
Constitution of the ancient republic called the United States, and the laws 
of the royal authority ; and on the other, the duties of kings and subjects. 
The first step to the throne was a tomb. Upon it was written, in large 
characters, eternity. Under this step reposed the embalmed body of 
the last monarch, there to remain till displaced by that ofhis son. Thence 
he cried to his heirs, that they were all mortal; that the dream of royalty 
was nearly finished ; that then nothing would remain to them but their re- 
nown. 

This vast place was already filled with people, when I saw the monarch 
approach, clothed in a blue mantle that gracefully flowed behind him ; his 
forehead was bound with a branch of olive, instead of a diadem ; he never 
appeared in public without this ornament, which was revered by his sub- 
jects and himself. Loud acclamations arose when he mounted the throne, 
and he did not appear insensible to the cries of joy. Scarcely was he sea- 
ted, when an awful silence overspread the whole assembly. I listen- 
ed with attention. His ministers read to him, with a loud voice, an ac- 
count of everything remarkable that had passed since the last audience. 
If the truth had been disguised, the people were there to confound the 
dissembler, which they were never able to do in my day, or during the 
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dictatorship of Old Glory. Their demands were not forgotten. An ac- 
count was rendered of the execution of orders previously promulgated. 
This reading always concluded with the daily price of provisions and mer- 
chandize. The monarch hears, approves by a nod, or refers the matter to 
amore minute examination. But if from the bottum of the hall there 
should be heard a voice complaining,or condemning any one article ; though 
it were that of the meanest citizen, he is brought forward to a little circle 
formed before the throne; there he elucidates his ideas ; and if right, he is 
applauded, and thanked ; the sovereign regards him with a favourable as- 
pect; but, if on the contrary, he advances nothing to the purpose, or what 
is dictated by sinister ambition or private advantage, he is dismissed with 
disgrace, and the hoots of the people follow him to the door. Every man 
may present himself without any other apprehension than of incurring the 
judgment of Public Opinion, which possessed little influence in my day. 

Two principal officers of the crown, namely, the Prince of Pennsylvania 
and the Marquis of Massachusetts, accompany the monarch in all public 
ceremonies, and walk by his side; the one carries, on the point of a spear, 
an ear of maize, and the other, branches of rice and cotton,which remind 
him that they are the supporters of the altar and thethrone. He is fol- 
lowed by the pantler of the crown,Lord Lambert Pritchard, bearing a bas- 
ket of loaves, which he distributes to every one that asks. This basket 
is the thermometer of public distress; when empty, the ministers are dis- 
missed and punished ; when full, it declares the public prosperity, and the 
security of the administration. 

An august session is held every week, and lasts three hours. I went from 
the hall with a heart filled with millennial bliss, and with the profoundest 
respect for this monarch, whom I revered as a divinity. 

I conversed with several persons on all that I had seen and heard ; they 
were astonished at my astonishment; all these things seemed to them 
quite simple and natural.— Why,” said one of them, “ will you have the 
rashness to compare the monarchy ofthe Millennium with an extravagant 
and capricious Dictator’s democracy, that entertained false ideas of the 
most simple matters, when obstinate selfwill was magnanimity, and patriot- 
ic virtue,a phantom, the mere imagination of dreaming demagogues and 
placemen? 

The sun was going down. My guide invited me to the house of one of 
his friends, where he was to sup. I did not want much entreaty. I had 
not yet seen the penetralia and lares of their houses, which, in my judg- 
ment, are the most interesting contemplation in every city. In reading 
history, I pass over many passages, but am ever curious in examining the 
details of domestic life : that once done, [ have no need to learn the rest: 
I can form a rational conjecture. 

On entering, I found none of those petty apartments that seem to be 
cells for lunatics, whose walls are six inches thick, and where they freeze 
in winter, and scorch in summer. The rooms were large and sonorous ; 
the ceilings glowed with elysian pictures. A solid roof guarded the indwel- 
lers from the piercing cold and the burning rays of thesun. These houses 
did not grow old with those that built them. 

I entered the saloon, and met the master of the house. He saluted me 
without reserve. His wife and children behaved in his presence in a lib- 
eral but reverent manner; the eldest son did not give a specimen of his wit 
by ridiculing his father ; neither his mother nor grandmother would have 
have been charmed with such witticisms. His sisters were neither affec- 
ted dilletanti, sentimental prudes, nor voluptuous coquettes. They received 
us gracefully and resumed their several employments ; they watched not 
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my motions, nor did my great age and broken voice cause a smile ; they 
displayed none of that unnatural complacence, which is so contrary to well 
bred courtesy. ‘The room was not decorated with brittle toys or tasteless 
trickeries. ‘There was no gilding, varnishing, porcelain, or wretched fi- 
gures ; but living tapestries, magnificent busts and finished pictures. Ge- 
nius and taste reigned throughout the mansion. 

In conversation we sported not with paracoxes; that execrable wit, mere- 
tricious style,and vitiated taste, which were the plagues of the age I lived 
in, did not give false colours to things by nature perfectly simple. Noone 
maintained the direct contrary of what was asserted by another, merely 
to display his talents. People talked from principle, and did not contra- 
dict themselves twenty times an hour. The spirit of this conversation was 
not directed by capricious impulse; without being profuse or dull, we did 
not pass, in the same breath, from the birth of a prince to the drowning of 
a dog, from speculations in millennial philosophy to the parturition of a 
monkey, or the anniversary of a tomcat. 

The youth did not affect a drawling or lisping language, nor a proud 
reckless aspect and attitude. I heard no licentious proposal, nor did any 
one declaim with gloomy dullness against those consolatory truths, which 
are the delight and solace of sensible minds. The women were not by 
turns languishing and imperious ; but decent, reserved, modest, and enga- 
ged in suitable employments ; idleness had no charms for them; they did 
not rise at midday because they were to do nothing till midnight. I was 
highly pleased with their dislike of cards; that insipid diversion invented 
to amuse an idiot monarch, and a herd of dunces, who thereby conceal their 
profound ignorance of all it becomes a man to know. It saw none of those 
hells, in which men were wont to ruin themselves unpitied. Avarice did 
not molest these honest citizens, even in moments consecrated to leisure. 
They made not that a fatigue which should be a mere relaxation. Ifthey 
played, it was at draughts, or chess, those ancient and studious games, that 
offer an infinite variety of combinations to the mind. There were also 
other games they called mathematical recreations, with which even their 
children were acquainted and which summoned the mind to exertion. 

Each one followed his inclination, without being remarked by the com- 
pany. There were no spies sent forth by a jealous government or sectarian 
societies, who, by censuring others, discharged themselves of the foul hu- 
mour which festers in their souls. These conversed, those turned over a 
book of prints, one examined the pictures, and another amused himself 
with a book in an alcove. They formed no circle to communicate ennui 
and disgust around. Ina room adjoining was a concert; it was that of 
sweet flutes united with the human voice. The clanging piano and mon- 
otonous fiddle and organ here yielded to the enchanting powers of a fine 
woman; what instrument can so affect the heart? The harmonica 
breathed the most pure, full, and melodious sounds that can charm the ear. 
It was a solemn and celestial music, far from being rivalled by the cla- 
mour of our operas, where the man of taste and sensibility seeks for the 
consonance of thought and feeling, but seeks in vain. 

[ was highly charmed. Visitors were not nailed to a chair, and obli- 
ged to maintain an eternal conversation about nothing, with the utmost 
solemnity. The women wrangled not about metaphysics or mystics, 
ginghams or gigots, hippers or unrobed limbs,but they spoke of poetry, the 
drama, and authors, acknowledging themselves, notwithstanding their 
abilities, unequal to the subject. 

They desired me to walk into an adjoining room, where supper was 
prepared. I looked at the clock with surprise, it was not yet seven. 
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* Come, Sir,” said the master of the house, taking me by the hand, “ we 
do not pass our nights by the light ofcandelabra. ‘The sun is so beauti- 
ful, it is to us a pleasure to see its first rays dart over the horizon. We re- 
tire not to rest with loaded stomachs, to experience broken slumbers and 
fantastic dreams. We guard our health, as on that the serenity of the 
mind depends.” 

There was a general silence. The father of the family blessed the food 
that was set before us. This graceful and holy custom was revived ; and it 
appeared to me important, as perpetually reminding us of gratitude to God, 
who incessantly supplies us with subsistence. I shall not dwell on the 
neatness and elegance that prevailed atthat bountiful board. The domes- 
tics sat at the bottom of the table, and eat with their masters; they had 
therefore the more respect for them ; they received by this means lessons 
of probity, which they laid up in their hearts ; they became more enlight- 
ened,and were not coarse or insolent, as they were not regarded as vassals. 
Liberty, gayety, dilated the heart and glowed in the face of every guest. 

None of the meats I tasted were ragouts, but there was a flavour in 
them, which seemed to me delicious. I saw none of those refined dishes 
that pass through the hands of sophisticators, those inflammatory sauces, 
which hasten the destruction of the human race, by burning up the entrails. 
These were not voracious cannibals who devour more than the munificence 
of nature, with all her generative faculties, can produce. If luxury be 
odious, that of the table is the most detestable ; for if the opulent, by an 
abuse of their wealth, dissipate the nourishing fruits of the earth, the poor 
must pay the dearer for their miserable subsistence. 

The herbs and fruits were all of the season; they knew not the secret 
of producing wretched cherries in the midst of winter. The palate 
was pleased, and the body nourished. ‘They gave us a dessert of excel- 
lent fruit, and old wine; but none of those fiendish liquors, brandy, hollands, 
rum, whiskey and blue ruin,so much in use in my time ; they were as se- 
verely prohibited as arsenic. The Millennians thought there was no plea- 
sure in procuring a slow and cruel death. 

Wearose from the table refreshed and invigorated by the well used 
bounties of Providence; and surrounded by the bright and beautiful scenes 
of nature and the sorrowless and sinless Millennians, I forgot that the di- 
gestion of six hundred and sixtysix is not so perfect in that of an infant of 
thirty years. 


MY FATHERLAND. 


Hicuest among the Nations hast thou stood, 
My Country! since the dark and trying hour, 
When from the waste of anarchy and blood 
Thy Spirit rose to liberty and power. 
And well thou hast in triumph borne thy sway 
Among the constellations of thy sphere, 
Giving high promise of a brighter day, 
When all shall worship thee in love and fear. 
Mocked and blasphemed on Europe’s vassal shore, 
Monarchs have watched thee in unceasing hate, 
And bann’d the nation that for ever more 
Shall fix the boundary of tyrannic fate ; 
And subtle Statesmen, in o’erweening pride, 
And bigots, brooding o’er their blighted realm, 
Exulting menace, thou wilt not abide 
When Anarchs shall direct thy mighty helm, 
And bribery poison, and corruption gnaw 
The great heart of thy people, and the sword 
Be, asin Sylla’s days, supremest law, 
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And each highhearted man no more be heard 
In the deep councils of his country’s weal, 

Than the poor serf, who saved his native land 
To reap the guerdon, all must reap who feel, 

Unquestioned villenage to brute command. 
Wild rage (they say) shall sunder the great bond 

Of Union—and proud oligarchs arise, 
Bringing dismay and death—and so beyond 

The veil of thy bright power, prophetic eyes 
Behold what ages never shall reveal, 

As Heaven forefend! for to thy mighty breast 
Ten thousand heartstrings, quick to throb and feel, 

Bind all the freeborn Nations of the West. 


Yet, oh! thus early in thy proud career, 
Wilt thou forget, the world stands gazing on! 
And deem the danger scarcely worth thy fear, 
That, like a shade from empires lost and gone, 
Comes o’er thee now ?—My Country ! shall thy brow 
Shed sunshine on the path of him who lifts 
His will above thy law, and dares to throw 
Defianee—while he scorns not basest shifts 
To seize a power, that brings, in evil hands, 
Want, desolation and despair and death 
O’er glad societies, and prospering lands— 
And leaves pale Senates but a fearful breath? 
So soon wilt thou prove faithless to thy trust, 
And scorn the last farewell thy great Chief left, 
When, e’en in death, his judgment, ever just, 
Not of its brightness or its truth bereft, 
Warned thee and counselled—like a father cried 
Aloud to save the fabric of thy fame ? 
And shall the prayer of wisdom be denied, 
And war pursue the worship of a name ? 
Wilt thou fulfil the dark dreams of thy foes, 
Empower the worthless and exalt the vain, 
Pamper rude passion, gild, with tints of rose, 
Low vice, and scatter peals like sunny rain 
Around red Mars and his dwarf satellites, 
The bandit spoilers of a darkened day— 
The pythons of the fen ?—Ye deathless rights 
Of action, triumph while ye can and may! 
Shall Slaves be Tyrants ? shall the villein herd, 
Who bear the warrior to our throne of State, 
Rule with a gesture, stifle with a word, 
Sit high and toll the curfew of our fate ? 
To what vile arts and black hypocrisies 
The lust of dark dominion will debase 
Low thoughted man, who, mixed with things like these, 
Rushes through marsh and brier, a maniac race! 
The grey locks of his unrepentant age 
Waving in every breeze, and spectral care 
Throned on his brow, that, furrowed o’er by rage 
Of wild ambition, darkens in despair ! 


Dare not, my Country ! leave the path once trod 

By the one Hero of thy trying time ! 
He yet beholds thee from the mount of God, 

et walks the mountains of his glorious clime. 

Shall monarchs gloat o’er tidings of misrule, 

And leaden lords in chuckling triumph tell 
How sovereign boors were left in ‘ dismal dule,’ 

When the old Chieftain’s wrath and veto fell ? 
Shall purseproud men, to glut ignoble pride, 

Ape the poor fashions of a wornout realm, 
Happy to fluat, gilt pageants, on the tide, 

While black ambition guides the rushing helm ? 
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—tThou yet hast sons whose voices must be heard, 
Ere desolation on thy shore descends; 
And hearts, like fountains by an angel stirr’d, 
Send up deep murmurs, whose wild music blends 
With every thought and magic feeling true 
To freedom’s rights, and liberty and power; 
Thou hast yet sons whose life blood may imbrue 
The Idol’s altar—God avert the hour! . 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


By Dr Josern Toeno. 
No. II. 


We left Toulon for Geneva, and remained sufficiently long at Naples 
to see all the lions of the city. We went to the Operahouse, Carlo Fe- 
lice, a new and beautifully finished building. It so happened that it was a 
day of great gala at court, so that the king and queen of Sardinia, and the 
whole court in their best sunday gotomeeting, dazzled our poor republi- 
can eyes with so much gold and precious stones, that I have not yet en- 
tirely recovered from their physical effect, for as to the moral, its effect 
was rather to the disadvantage of their Majesties and Co.; however, it was 
very brilliant. We ran the whole day like mad men about Geneva. In 
the palazzi we saw many valuable pictures, and rooms richly furnished 
and decorated. The palazzi are vast, munificently ornamented with sta- 
tues, and magnificent in their architecture; I prefer Geneva to either 
Naples or Rome, as far as the streets, cleanliness, comforts, etc. are con- 
cerned. It would take a month’s time to describe what I saw in one day ; 
but the sight we had from the top of the dome of the church of the Prince 
of Carigvano, surpassed them all. The port of Geneva was full in sight, 
with a forest of masts, and the city with its thousand palazzi placed in 
an amphitheatre, and ornamented ,with terraces full of plants, most of 
them in full bloom, although it was the month of December. The back- 
ground of this most diversified landscape was formed by mountains covered 
with snow; still the verdure in the vale was most bright, and every kind of 
vegetables, or ornamental shrubs were in full vegetation, and on all sides 
were flowers and fruits in abundance. But what was most pleasing and 
gratifying to me, was the countryseat, once Byron’s, called Paradise, beau- 
tifully situated, which towered in beauty and magnificence in the midst of 
the whole of this animated scenery. Then we had also full in sight the 
house, or rather palace, in which he resided while in town. This we saw 
and examined, after we had done with the Church of Carigvano. It is an 
enchanted palace,—a perfect paradise.—We met here, walking, in a 
kind of pilgrimage, the Queen of Sardinia, who was very gracious to us. 
The palazzo belongs to Pallavicini, and although it costs him an immense 
sum, every year, to keep it in repair, he never was known to go there to 
enjoy such a beautiful abode, even for a moment. I should be willing to 
spend my life there surrounded by the friends I love. 

From Geneva we went to Livorno, where we passed a day, and another 
to visit Pisa, its camposanto, its campanile or leaning tower, the slothful 
and turbid Arno, (this is rather unpoetical, but true,) solitary streets, and 
a famished and still more desolate population. We embarked at Livorno 
on board the steamer, and went to Naples. Our voyage from Toulon to 
Geneva was tolerably agreeable, although stormy and cold. The wind 
came down from the Alps covered with snow; yet nevertheless, their 
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foot is covered with olive, orange, and lemon trees, the fruit of which was 
visible to us as we passed along the coast. The whole distance is thickly 
inhabited by an industrious and cunning people, who once waged a cruel 
war against my native island. ‘The villages are perched, some on rocks 
like the nests of birds of prey, but picturesquely situated, with many 
houses scattered among the vineyards and olive trees ; others are spread 
in every nook of a harbour, or open beach, along the sea, giving to that 
element as little space as they can ; indicating by it how little ground they 
have to waste in superfluities. The effect, however, of the Riviera di 
Geneva, (the appellation given to this coast collectively,) is picturesque in 
a high degree. 

The passage from Livorno to Naples was less stormy, but also less 
agreeable, for we had fewer things to interest or amuse us; if we ex- 
cept our passing between the continent and Elba, that had for its sove- 
reign, once, the greatest general and statesman of the world, Napoleon ; 
for history will describe the peaceful moments spent on this iron island, 
where he consecrated every leisure hour to the welfare of mankind. We 
approached the islands of Ischia and Procida as the sun, in his glorious 
course, was declining in the west, but he lingered sufficiently to permit us 
to enjoy the picturesque view of these islands, and of the whole gulf, toge- 
ther with the city of Naples and its beautiful environs. 

We visited, many times, the Studio or Museum, where is collected 
everything found at Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiw, and Puglia, as 
well as the celebrated Farnesan collection which was in Rome, but which 
now belongs to the present King of Naples, all of which form a splendid, 
vast, curious, and interesting collection. While at this museum, | bought 
a number of excellent copies from the best masters, with which you will 
be pleased. 

The statues by Persico, which were commissioned by Congress, per- 
sonify Peace and War, the former under the image of a beautiful female 
figure with an olive branch in her hand ; the latter, under that of a terrific 
Roman warrior, armed cap-a-pied, resting with his right hand on a shield, 
and grasping with his left a Roman sword, which he presses to his heart, 
with an energetic expression of resolve to war, at an instant’s warn- 
ing, even against the gods themselves, should the liberty of his country be 
in jeopardy.* I, several times, saw on the Pincio, a statue representing 
the genius of war, under the form of a meagre youth crowned with laurels, 
half naked, holding in his left hand a branch, and in his right, a lighted 
torch, upside down, over a heap of armour. This is as inferior to Persi- 
co’s statues, as a Russian is to an American, in point of intellect. They 
are both executed with masterly skill, and ought to be placed in the Senate 
Chamber, one on each side of the President’s chair. Should they be 
placed in niches outside of the building, where I believe, Congress in its 
wisdom thinks proper to place them, they will be exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the weather, and to mutilation by idle boys. We shall sa- 
crifice masterpieces, the finest specimens of statuary we shall possess in 
America, if we except Canova’s Washington ; for Chantrey’s Washing- 
ton I do not admire as much as many other works which I saw in his 
Studio while in London. 

I wish I could give you a minute and detailed account of the ruins of 
Pompeii! But I cannot at this time. Pompeii is the grandest, the most 
imposing and magnificent Museum that antiquity has left to modern 
dilettanti and antiquarians. I could have willingly spent a fortnight among 


.* This statue will be peculiarly appropriate, at this time, in the Capitol. 
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these ruins. While we were there, they were digging out a room, the 
walls of which were covered with beautiful frescoes; indeed, from the 
nature of the substance that covered them, which is composed of frag- 
ments of pummice stone of different dimensions, they appear even fresher 
and brighter than Monachesi’s frescoes in St John’s. I sent you some 
of the very substance that submerged (if I may be allowed the expression) 
and covered the whole of Pompeii, and which entered into every house, 
into every corner, even through the amphore in the cellars, which were, 
no doubt, full of exquisite wines. Methinks, I see and hear some wine- 
lovers, friends of mine, some already groaning with the gout, and others 
boasting that they are yet free from such an unwelcome guest, exclaim- 
ing: ‘* Alas! that so much excellent wine, as good as any seventh heaven 
Madeira, should have been drunk by a reeling volcano! What a glorious 
rich taste it would have now, after two thousand years’ bottling! What 
a glorious trouvaille it would have been, had the fine Etruscan vases, 
found at Molla, been full of lacrimechristi, or of some such famous 
wine of antiquity; in the same manner as fruits, wheat, bread, papiri, 
and jewels, have been found in a perfect state of preservation !” 

It is both fatiguing and expensive to walk or drive about Rome. In Lon- 
don we drove, in Paris we walked. This may account for my not having 
yet seen much of this imperial and sacred city. I have, however, been 
to visit the famous Capitoline Hill and its contiguous Tarpeian Rock, 
which is no rock at all, by the by, but a chaos of ruins unmeaning in 
themselves, covered with earth, on which fine cabbages grow, but from 
which you have, even now, a fine view of Rome. The romance of this 
rock has vanished with me, who am, in historical matters, rather too 
positive for romancing. Then I went to see the Roman Forum, now 
called Campo Vaccino, about which they are making some researches or 
scavi, and where they daily find some interesting object of antiquity. 
Here you yet see the pavement of ancient Rome, over which, perhaps, 
the greatest men of the republic or of the empire passed, going up to the 
capitol. This pavement is now many feet, (twenty at least,) below the 
present, and these twenty or more feet are made up of fragments,of every 
size, and every description, of ancient Rome. The triumphal arch of 
Septimus Severus was erected by the Senate and Roman people to that 
emperor about the year 205, of the Christian era. Close by this arch is 
the temple of Concordia, of Jupiter Stator, etc. ; farther on, that of Faus- 
tina, and of Antonine, her husband, also that of Peace, and of Venus. 
Then, as you proceed, going towards the Coliseum, you pass under the 
Arch of Titus, one of the finest in the world, but sadly abused by the 
Goths and Roman Christians, who were and are no better than Alarie and 
Attila. Then you come full in sight of the Coliseum erected by Vespa- 
sian, which is the grandest pile extant, although that of Nismes is ina 
better state of preservation. The Franks were less Vandalic than the 
far renowned modern Romans, for in France they respected the few re- 
mains that had escaped the destroying hands of the Saracens, but here, 
among these civilized savages, the remains of antiquity are mutilated 
without shame, or stolen without remorse. We must say, however, that 
the Popes, for many years, have attempted to redeem themselves, by re- 
pairing and propping up all the ruins they can find, instead of allowing, 
like their predecessors, the destruction of everything, especially of those 
temples erected to pagan deities. Many have been the temples destroyed 
or robbed of their precious mosaicwork, columns, capitals, bronze gates, 
and statues, to build modern churches, and especially splendid palazzi. It 
was not robbing Peter to pay Paul, it was robbing antiquity to pay Peter 
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the Fisherman, whose descendants now go in robes of lace and tule, of vel- 
vet and silk embroidered with gold, and with triple mitres covered with 
rubies and diamonds, to show their humility. This, however, is travelling 
out of the record, therefore, I shall proceed with my antiquities. Then we 
have an Arch of Constantine, in a tolerable condition, although some of 
the heads of the statues on it were pilfered by one of the Medici to adorn 
the Museum of Florence. We then drove towards the Appian Way. On 
the right, stand the colossal ruins of the Therme of Caracalla. These are 
unroofed, unfloored, and the walls, which were covered with the richest 
and rarest marbles, have been excoriated to the very bones, and nothing 
remains now but huge and elevated masses of bricks—the skeleton of the 
mammoth. At the foot of the walls of these remains, in the rubbish, I 
found a great many fragments of valuable marbles, porphyry, granite, etc. 
which had escaped the modern Goths. I have them in my room and I 
shall send them home, with as many others as I shall collect elsewhere, 
all of which will make a mosaic table of the ruins of ancient Rome; so 
take precious care of every fragment that shall reach you. ‘Turn where 
you will, you are on classic ground and among ruins; dig where you will, 
you find paths of ancient Rome and curious objects; so that the Vatican 
is full of them, as well as the Museo Capitolino, and they do not know 
where to place what is daily found. 

You will be curious to know what an impression St Peter’s had on me 
at first sight. ‘The fact is, that St Peter’s, although a vast and imposing 
building, is so well proportioned in all its parts, even in its minutest details, 
that there results a harmony of the whole which makes it appear no larger 
than many large buildings. This effect is very curious, but is neverthe- 
less true, and you may satisfy yourself of the optical illusion by approach- 
ing any one object appertaining to this vast and magnificent pile. Strangers 
are made aware of this by the two angels that stand about the holy 
water, (benetier) which are against the pilaster as you enter the church. 
You look at them from the door and they appear like two little winged 
cherubs that you might carry in your arms; but draw near and the 
scene is reversed. ‘They are in fact two monstrous statues, the wrists of 
which are as big as your thigh. This may give an idea of the rest, 
which is all in the same harmonious proportion. The details of St Peter’s 
I should not attempt to give, because they are not to be given; but you 
must know that the walls and pilasters etc,, are all covered with precious 
marbles, that nearly all the pictures are in Mosaic, imitating their ori- 
ginals in oil, which are in the Vatican. Then we behold the beautiful 
columns of green antique, of granite, and yellow antique, the magni- 
ficent mausolea of different Popes, etc. The one especially of Rizzomico, 
Pope Clement XIII, by Canova, surpasses them all. ‘The two Lions, 
Religion Personified and a Genius form a group that the ancients have 
never equalled, much less surpassed, notwithstanding I am an admirer 
of all that has an antique fashion. 


FAREWELL TO ISOLINA. 


To be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
Coleridge. 
Oh! must it be so? Must thine image be, 
Through the long lapse of all my future years, 
A madness and a mockery to me, 
That glows amid my heart’s corroding tears ? 
Must we in anger part—for ever part, 
Without one solace for the bleeding heart ? 
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I loved thee, maiden’!—’tis no shame to own— 
Deeply as loves the heartsear’d hermit saint 
The highest, purest star that gleams alone 
In the blue depths of heaven, which none may paint ; 
T loved thee as the bulbul loves the flower, 
That blooms and breathes and withers in an hour. 


E’en now I turn, and o’er the waste of years, 
A broken spirit‘and a bruised heart, trace 
The charm, the magic of thy smiles and tears, 
The heaven that met me in thy soft, sweet face ; 
And still to thee my crushed affections rise 
Like holy incense o’er the evening skies. 


When first we met and looked, and loved, the past 
With all its perils vanished from my brain ; 
Thou wert the Peri of the burning waste, 
Whose smile was Paradise in mortal pain— 
Alas! ‘twas but the radiance of a dream 
That left me woe in its departing gleam. 


. Thy blessing was the blight of life’s best hours ; 

Thy soft embrace, the serpent’s deadly wreath ; 
Thy kiss, a poison hid in heavenly flowers, 

Thy look breathed madness and thy voice spake death. 
How couldst thou rend the heart thou wouldst not kill ? 
Why bid me part—yet kiss and linger still? 


Why fold thy snowy arms around a heart 
Thy deep unkindness fill’d with utter woe ? 
Why to my soul elysian bliss impart, 
Life’s lingering anguish only to bestow ? 
Why bid me hope—to feel the last despair ? 
Point me to heaven—-when hades shuddered there ? 





-_  /!_ |S 


O Isolina ! thou wert made as fair 
As Azrael, ere the withering bolt was hurled, 
That piere’d the seraph with a fiend’s despair, 
And drave him—dark destroyer, o’er the world! 
Thou wert as lovely as that eastern flower, 
Who touches, droops, and dies within an hour. 


. a 


—_ 
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I deemed thee all the poet loves to paint— 
Full of young loveliness and virgin love, 
In soul an angel and in heart a saint, 
Earth’s fair inhabitant, but born above ; 
I may not think—lI dare not tell thee now 
What my heart murmurs o’er thy broken vow. 


l Hadst thou been all my trusting heart believ’d thee, 
I had not loved as I do hate thee now ; 

Oh ! hadst thou never in thy pride deceived me, 
I had not blessed as I do curse the vow 

My willing homage to the syren paid, 

Who heard and smiled—who listened and betrayed. 
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Farewell! the voice of all confiding truth 
No more salutes me in my wandering way ; 
Farewell! the morning glory of my youth 
Already darkens in earth’s troubled day ; 
Farewell ! I loved thee as a dream of heaven— 
Dissolved in darkness at the moment given. 


We part—not as we met in other hours, 
Radiant with love and rapture’s magic glow, 
But blighted—broken—and our passion’s powers 
Linked in a living web of fear and woe! 
Alas ! the torrent of my own heart throws 
Sunbows o’er thee !—biest be thy calm repose! 


VoL. IV.—No. XIX. 3 
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Sleep, Isolina ! and bright dreams be thine 

Of triumph o’er a heart that throbbed and bled 
Alone for thee, with passion too divine 

To doubt—till love and every hope had fled ; 
On the dark wreck enjoy thy placid sleep, 
And mayest thou never—never wake to weep ! 


Once more, farewell! my barque is on the main, 
My native land is o’er the stormy sea; 
I cannot tear from out my heart and brain 
One thought to leave behind—save agony ! 
Farewell! may Memory in thy soul expire, 
And Hope attend thee with her golden lyre ! F. 


A CRITIQUE ON AN ODE TO THE NEW YEAR.* 


Before I engage in criticism, | will indulge a few preliminary remarks. 
I am one of the personages, whoare sometimes facetiously termed Cock- 
neys. Asyou may be ignorant of the true meaning or origin of the term, I 
will endeavour to give you some account of its derivation. We find it allu- 
ded to by Shakspeare, in his King Lear, where he says, “‘ cry toit, nuncle, 
as the cockney did to the eels, when she put them into the paste alive.” 
Mr Douce, in his comments on the writings of the Avon Bard, thinks 
that it originated from an utopian region of indolence and luxury, formerly 
denominated the country of Cockaigne. Others contend that the word 
is derived from cookery, for which the people of London at one time were 
very remarkable. But, laying aside these etymological disputes, I will 
merely remark that the term cockney is at present indiscriminately ap- 
plied to all natives of London, and as I include myself among the frater- 
nity, I must say we are too often made the subject of unmerited opprobi- 
um. It has often been asserted that the cockney, ina sporting excursion, 
will put the shot into his gun before the powder ; that he will shoot cats 
for hares ; ducks and turkeys, for eagles and cormorants ; pigs and poul- 
try, for choice articles of game. 

The colloquial dialect of London is also made a subject of the severest 
censure. But for this, we can say in defence, that it is the language of 
our ancestors, preserved in all its purity, and for which we can produce 
even royal authority. The transposition of the letters V and W is al- 
ways observable in the pronunciation of the cockney and for this mer- 
cantile and aristocratic beauty, refer to the romance of Sir Cleges, written, 
I believe, in the fifteenth century; and if this is not satisfactory, to the 
works of Thomas Skelton, Poet Laureate to Henry VIII. Some of the 
Poems of this author are still to be found in his own handwriting among 
the Harleian Manuscripts, in which we find lawgh, surwaye, and even 
dewowerer. 

Redundant negatives, such as “I know not nothing about it,” are only 
an imitation of the French “je ne sais pas;” and those who are at the 
trouble of a little research, will find that they are used by the Bard of 
Avon himself. In proof of my assertion, take the following from 
Romeo and Juliet. 


“ A sudden day of joy 
That thou expect’st not, nor I look’d not for.” 


Chaucer and Roger have also made a similar use of these words. 


*A Cockney’s letter to an American friend, intended for publication. 
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As to the double superlatives, they are almost of divine origin. Shak- 
speare has “ more better,” “ more sharper ;” in the Psalms we meet with 
** most highest,” and in the Acts of the Apostles, “ most straitest.” “ Hisn” 
and “ hern,” as well as “ ourn” and “ yourn,” may be modern innovations ; 
but not so with the change of the privative wn for tn and im. ‘This er- 
ror we can trace to Milton and Shakspeare. In the first, we find unactive 
and unsufferable ; in the second, unpartial and unagreeable. Thus you 
perceive that the cockneys, who are so much rallied and mocked on ac- 
count of their peculiar dialect, are only guilty of rigid adherence to the 
pronunciation of their forefathers—the Britons, Saxons, Danes and Nor- 
mans. 

This much by way of prelude I have thought proper to say, with the 
hope of enlightening the people of the Western World. You, however, 
my dear Sir, are too liberal and generous to suppose for a moment that I 
am prejudiced ; and yet I will honestly confess there are many chances 
of your flourishing Republic being lowered in the estimation of English- 
men. Upon this subject I need not be very diffuse, it is, perhaps, enough 
to know the existence of the fact. One source, through which our feelings 
and sentiments in relation to your country are poisoned is a popular 
Magazine, published in London, and conducted by highly distinguished 
men. My limits will not permit, or I would give you a history of its 
contributors. Nevertheless, I cannot forbear mentioning that one of 
them is a crippled colonel on half pay ; and another, a sailor, who, having 
spent his life chiefly in the Navy, and grown too lazy to work, has taken 
to patching up shreds and fragments of his wonderful adventures for a 
livelihood. And now for the magazine itself. By a perusal of the last 
number I learnt with regret, believe me, my dear Sir, it was with sincere 
regret—that the United States are in a lamentable state of ignorance— 
that they have scarcely emerged from barbarism—that the people are 
rude and unpolished in their manners—that they never polish their boots 
or shoes—that they eat eggs out of a glass—that they all have very pale 
faces—that the captains of steamboats will not permit other captains to 
violate the rules of decency, order and sobriety—that their literature is 
most degraded—that the only literary production, of which they can 
boast, is “ Major Jack Downing’s Life and Correspondence”—that their 
system of government is a theoretical or speculative scheme, incapable 
of stability, and already crumbling to pieces. With these impressions, 
derived from a reputable source, I think it is no more than just, living as 
I do in the emporium of literature, to furnish the children of the mother 
country with an occasional essay upon some important subject. 

With this view I have resolved to prepare a Critique on * An Ode to 
the New Year,” which recently graced the columns of that most excel- 
lent repository of literature and science—the Magazine already alluded 
to. It will, at once, give you an idea of the perfection ofour periodicals, 
as well as the exalted and high poetical taste of the learned and accom- 
plished Editor. It is true, the Poem is of a humorous description ; but the 
sweetness of its numbers and its perspicuity and richness of sentiment 
are my excuses for making it the subject of my criticism. If this is 
deemed an insufficient apology, I must refer you to the critique on the 
song of “ Billy Taylor,” and also to that of Addison on ‘‘ Chevy Chace.” 
These are my precedents. 

Let us now begin, with all due solemnity, to examine the merits of 
this justly celebrated production. Behold the genius with which it 
opens !— 


“ Thou art gone, old year, to thy fathers, 
In the stormy time of snow.” 
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Here the attention is at once fixed,-and the mind prepared for some 
greatevent! ‘ Thou art gone, old year, to thy fathers!” How solemn 
and affecting! The old year is gone with all its joys; its sports and its 
pleasures, never more to return. It has gone too in the stormy time of 
snow. ‘I'his renders it doubly impressive. The flowers have withered 
upon their stalks; the fields are no more covered with green; the 
warblings of the birds have ceased. All is gloom! The winds whistle, 
the rain beats, and the earth is covered with ice and snow. Ossian him- 
self, with all his wildness and extravagance, could not have equalled the 
felicity of the opening couplet. The feelings are now excited, and the 
poem is followed up with the greatest eloquence. But observe the 
curiosa felicitas, the mens divinior of the Poet in the succeeding lines! 


“In the endless vaults of Eternity, 
Thy coffin’s last in the row.” 


Boundless ! inconceivable ! the mind is lost in wonder and admiration. 
The old year has gone to eternity. She has been thrust into a coffin, and 
is now reposing in an endless vault. The last line is no doubt figurative ; 
but how beautiful and sublime! We are now hurried on to a kind of 
soliloquy. 

“ And some will pledge thy memory, 
Till eyes and cups run o’er ; 

But never a drop would I waste on thee, 
Had’st thou died six months before !” 


Here the author slides into a train of melancholy reflections. He thinks 
of the pleasures some will enjoy in pledging the memory of the old year, 
even until their eyes run o’er. This is highly poetical, and perhaps no 
object could have so effectually heightened the beauty of the metaphor. 
He next resolves never to waste a drop on the old year, even though she 
should have died six months before. This is a noble declaration. It 
either shows a high sense of virtue, or a deep insight into the evils ac- 
cruing from intemperance. But the author has left us greatly in the dark 
as the reason of his stronger predilection for the drops, six months 
previous to the commencement of the New Year. Some commentators 
have supposed he was a Radical, and the beer act having been repealed 
about that time, itis well known that almost every man, woman and child 
was in danger of exploding in consequence of the cheapness of the delight- 
ful beverage. ‘The next two couplets may be considered the second act 
of this lyric tragedy. ‘The denouement gradually proceeds, according to 
the rules of Aristotle, and throws additional light upon the critical 
situation of the author. 


“Sad cause have I to remember 
The hour you showed your face— 
That time the red gold lin’d my pouch, 
My credit was in good case : 
Now my purse is a feather—and credit 
Is sped ofa quick decline. 
O! it breaks my heart, when, perchance, I pass 
My old host’s jolly sign.” 


This is the language of passion, divested of allegory or fiction. He 
tells you, audacter et sincere, that he had cause to regret the commence- 
ment of the year that has passedaway. Some critics are of opinion that 
this is an inconsistency, as he adverts to his appalling situation at that 
period. But this is fastidiousness of taste and judgment ; an attempt, as 
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Persius says, ‘‘dure pondus idonea fumo.” Poets are chartered libertines; 
they dwell only on the prominent features of their subject; they hurry 
on like a stream of burning lava, increasing in strength and fire, and de- 
spising all restraint, break through the barrier of artificial rules without 
wearying the patience of the reader with technicalities, deductions and 
details. It has been said by one of our eminent writers, that the main 
secret of being sublime is to say great things in few words, and in plain 
words ; for every superfluous decoration degrades a sublime idea. Our 
author has strictly adhered to this maxim. He has alluded to his former 
prosperity, and happily contrasted it with his present downfall. Mark the 
change! His purse, that was so lately lined with red gold, is now a 
feather, and his credit is gone of a quick decline. His feelings are 
wound up to the highest pitch, inanimate nature is quickened into life ; 
even the sign of his old host is made jolly, and it breaks his heart when 
he happens to pass it. ‘This affords an additional clue to the subject. It 
now appears evident, from the mention of the sign, that he had been ad- 
dicted to intemperance, and hence his indescribable anguish and con- 
sequent reduction of finances. Another character is introduced with 
much effect. 


“T had a dear love, and a winsome love, 
Broad acres were her own, 
We kiss’d an all hail to thy natal morn, 


But she, even she is flown !” 

Our sympathies are once more called into action. There is magic in 
the very words. The mention of dear love sends the blood thrilling 
to the heart. The imagination conjures up some bewitching form, giving 
it the vigor of life and motion. Bright eyes, ruby lips and auburn hair, 
(the essential requisites of every heroine) are sure to find a place in the 
creation of the fancy. She was not only a dear love but also a winsome 
love. As we have been unable, notwithstanding all our researches, to 
ascertain the derivation of the highly poetical word—winsome—I have 
come to the conclusion that it is intended to convey the idea that she was 
winning in her manners, and if she did not challenge universal admiration 
she was at least sufficiently charming to attract or win some, among 
whom our author was unquestionably one. It is further supposed 
from the introduction of broad acres, that she was the daughter of 
a farmer, who had probably died and bequeathed her his estate. They 
kiss’d anall hail! What soul absorbing happiness ! but how fleeting ! 
how transitory! nothing but paint on the face of existence. In a moment 
she takes her flight—she vanishes. What an exquisite conception !— 
She was an angel and took wings. It reminds us of the description of 
Agandecca, in Fingal: ‘ Like the morn from the cloud of the east, she 
came in all her beauty ; loveliness was around her as light; her steps 
were like the music of songs.” Such, indeed, must have been the lovely 
being who is so happily introduced to the reader. It is to be feared, 
however, that she was rather whimsical. It is certain, that she had 
placed her affections on our poet, from the circumstance of their kissing 
an all hail, but on discovering the misfortunes of her lover, she cruelly 
and wickedly deserted him. Here we must quote a little more Latin. 
“Aut amat, aut odit mulier,” says Syrus; and who can object to the 
sentiment? Let us quote another verse. 


“T had a friend of the rarest, 
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We welcomed it merrily ; 
Now our hearts are as far asunder 
As the stars and the rolling sea.” 


It will be seen that his friends still continue to desert him ; not only 
his dear love, but those, also, who were not united with such golden ties. 
In the last line the Poet seems to have indulged in a kind of hyperbole. 
But this must be attributed to an ardent imagination. It will be recol- 
lected that he is now separated from the companions of his youth, with 
whom he had so recently associated. The effect of this sudden transition 
is strikingly obvious in the sentiments of the poem, and it must be ex- 
pected that he would give way to a burst of feeling that would sometimes 
transgress the threshold of sober reality. We will hasten to the con- 
clusion. 

“ And shalt thou be forgiven? 

No—by the prayer of a beadsman young, 
When erring maid is shriven! 

Be thy name no more remembered, 
For the ill deeds thou hast done, 

To a friendless, loveless, pennyless man, 
Whose hopes are in thy son.” 

The author settles into a fit of sullen gloom and dogged desperation. 
He is conscious of the evils he has sustained during the old year, and 
very naturally declares she can never be forgiven. Some had accused 
him of scepticism ; but those critics, who would impose a restraint on the 
sensibility of a nervous poet, and confine him to mathematical rules, know 
very little about the art of being sublime or pathetic. The passions must 
shoot forth, free and unrestrained, the powers of the soul must have full 
play ; or poetry will degenerate into nonsense. Observe the solemnity of 
the oath! He vows by the prayer of a beadsman young, that he can 
never forget the injury. He might have sworn by the delusive powers 
of hope—by the ruin of his temporal happiness—or by the falsity of his 
dear love—but nothing was more congenial or more impressive than that 
of a beadsman. This, be it known, is a person retained in the papisti- 
cal churches, to offer up prayers for the souls of the deceased. It was 
suggested, no doubt, by the lamentations of his mistress, whom he has 
already described as departed, or (to use his own expressive epithet) 
flown. He looks upon her as dead, and notwithstanding her treachery, 
he is willing to offer up an invocation for her spirit. She still exists in his 
memory—her charms are still embodied in his dreams; and find their way 
into his concluding lines. His misfortunes are summed up, and irresistibly 
melt the heart. What a contrast with his previous prosperity! His 
purse was then filled with gold, and his credit in good case, but by an un- 
happy vicissitude of fortune, he is reduced to pecuniary want and 
wretchedness. 

We were about to close, but some further thoughts have suggested 
themselves as to the sentiments and diction of the poem. The sentiments 
are those deduced from experience, from an intimate knowledge of 
the human heart, and a full consciousness of the mutability of all sublunary 
things. He describes the departure ofthe old year with the loss of every 
enjoyment, in the most affecting manner. This shows how little depend- 
ence we ought toplace on worldly pleasures, how liable we are to be de- 
feated in our expectations, however bright and charming our prospects 
of future happiness. ‘The capriciousness and whimsicality of the fair sex 
are well depicted, and I am sure they should feel indebted to the im- 
partiality of the poet. He has represented his mistress as the endearing 
and affectionate object of his heart, until he experienced a reverse of 
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fortune, and then she deserted him, amid all his trouble and anxiety. It 
is true she was not one of those devoted beings whom poets love to im- 
mortalize, whose affections, when once rooted, remain the same through 
every change of time and circumstance. She had probably arrived at 
that age when she could form a proper estimate of the human character, 
and instead of being led away by the wild and enthusiastic feelings of 
youth, she contemplated things as they were, and perceiving the imbe- 
cility of her lover, judiciously resolved on a separation. I might say 


something of the moral, were it not so strikingly obvious. The diction, 
which I had almost forgotten, is of the most inimitable and glowing 
character. It hasall the rich and varied sweetness of Homer, the sim- 
plicity of Virgil, and the harmony of Pope. ‘There is no superfluous 


ornament to weaken or disgust—no abstract or obsolete terms to puzzle— 


no overstrained or elevated touches to destroy its beauty,—all is pre- 
sented to us in the garb of simplicity, every word, every line, every 


thought flows free, easy and unrestrained. 
Thus ends my Critique on an inimitable Ode, written by an inimi- 


table Poet, and published in an inimitable Magazine, the inimitable Editor 
of which has so often denounced the literary capacity of the Americans, 
and demonstrated their inferiority by arrogating all excellence. If the 
retrograding republicans do not now despair of acquiring either pro- 
ficiency or fame, I shall think them as obstinate in ignorance as they were 
in unnatural rebellion, and are in demoralized democracy. 


THE DELUGE. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


Lingering like hopeless love around the form 
Of its young worship, slowly on the verge 
Of the blue firmament a bannered cloud 
O’er Taurus rose and rested in the air. 
Upon its folds deep darkness hung, and oft 
Quick shooting gleams of lurid fire withdrew, 
For momentary glances of mad fear, 
The vast dark curtain of God’s mysteries. 
Then up ’twas lified o’er the lovely vault 
Broader and blacker, and the thunder’s voice 
O’er Caucasus and Shinar’s evil realm 
Rushed, like the archangel’s trumpet blast of doom, 
Crying “ Repent, while judgment waits your prayers!” 
But silence answered, and ascended higher 
The tempest in tremendous masses, swept 
Like dust before the samiel. On the peak, 
The utmost pinnacle of those vast clouds, 
Grasping the arrowy bolts that round his brows 
Hung like a crown, and glaring down on earth 
With basalisk eyes that drank the living blood, 
The Appearance of a Giant Shadow stood ; 
And, as the priest and prophet sadly paused 
To gaze and weep, he raised his swimming eyes 
To watch the moment when the door must close 
And hope expire ; and, like a swirling barque 
In Norway’s Maelstrom, sank his awestruck heart— 
For he beheld Asappon calling up 
All wandering vapours from the shoreless Deep, 
Guiding the hurricane and hurrying on 
The dread reluctant ruin, and he heard 
The laugh of hell beneath the stars of heaven. 














The Deluge. 


Up to the zenith heaved the o’erfraught clouds 
And hung—then fell, dread billows of the sky— 
Upon the far horizon. Through the depths 
Of the tumultuous welkin flew the flames 
Like fiery scorpions ; east to west replied : 

Pole shrieked to pole ; the brazen atmosphere 
Grew ghastly mid conflicting lights and shades, 
And quivered till the eye in anguish shrunk. 

And peril and dismay and fainting fear 

And terror and confusion and despair 

Entered, like siegers furious for the spoil, 

The abodes of the deserted, while the floods 

Fell, like Araxes from Armenian hills, 

Or thousand torrents from Cordilleras’ brow, 
Down—down upon the drenched and gasping earth. 
The apostates at their feast, in songs obscene, 
Mocked Noah and his storm-ship, shouting “ Lo ! 
“The madness of the hypocrite ! his beams 

“ Of gopher to the cruel seas will tell 

“ A tale of wreck, and all his crowded beasts 

“ Shall roar the lawless ocean into peace. 

“ Fill round and drink for wisdom! the red wine 

“ Mantles with pure philosophy—old Cain 

“ Commends its cheering in the chilly night !” 

So talked the infidels ; but morn replied! 


They slept the sleep of wassail; but, ere stars 
Faded behind the universe of clouds, 
All woke in the wild terror of the Bad. 
The solid battling skies poured deluge down, 
Typhon poured out earth’s dirge from heavens of wrath, 
The forests shook and heaved and tossed and crashed, 
The waters through their dwellings dashedand moaned, 
The herds sent up a piteous cry—the flocks 
Were hurried o’er the illimitable waste 
Of countless torrents, and the desert beasts 
Mingled their yells with the last wail of men. 


Day broke, and the gray and quivering gloom, 
The dull, cold twilight of the cheerless morn, 
All eyes beheld on waters bubbling up 
From every fountain of the yawning earth, 
And pouring from each livid mass above, 

The Cypress Ark, the home of truth and love, 
The just man’s sanctuary ; and with shrieks, 
And supplications and despairing tears, 

Ten thousand voices blended in one prayer— 

“ Receive us! save us from devouring deeps ! 

“ Receive us! save us from the tempest’s rage ! 
“ Receive us! save us from the wrath of Gop !” 
But on o’er surging seas and broken waves 
Floated the Ark—the eternal door was shut. 


The shuddering waters gathered, and the cries 
Of utter, hopeless, helpless agony 
Rose o’er the crash and how! of elements 
Convulsed and quivering in each other’s wrath. 
Vain were uplifted arms and faces wrought 
To anguish; vain, the hoarse and strangled voice 
Ot sinking feeblencss; and vain the shrieks 
Of beauty, erst the wonder and delight 
Ofhuman passion, while the torrents swelled, 
Andquick through shattered billows glanced pale brows, 
Closed eyes and raven hair, amid the foam, 
Like countless apparitions round the couch 
Of fever, hovering for a moment’s lapse, 
Then vanishing far down the unfathomed Deep. 
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Down came the Deluge. Kuma’s lovely vale, 
Beneath far stretching Caucasus, no more 
Glowed in its beauty like a virgin bride 
Unclosing the barr’d vizor of her lord. 
The bright and glorious hills above the flood 
Looked forth and vanished, while the victims clung 
To the drown’d cliffs and topmost trees and gasped 
Their last quenched shrieks for succour ; every pulse 
Ceased in the turbid waters—every head 
Sank on its cold, dark pillow—all was still! 
One moment’s struggle—and the silence fell ; 
One awful pang—and Death swept o’er the sea 
And found no sacrifice! Then hoary Carn, 
Whom multitude of years, baptized in guilt, 
And branded with impieties, had brought 
To this dread expiation,’ mid his sons, 
His nation of idolaters, o’erwhelmed 
By the resistless billows, proudly fell 
In sullen, haughty silence and cold scorn, 
And unrepentant pride ; and his last breath 
Quivered with voiceless curses, as he swirled 
Along the surf and vanished in the gulf. 


Then, with amusic like the battle dirge 
From midnight mountains sent, in waves of sound, 
O’er forest and dark dell and starless vale, 
Asappon whirrl’d along the dreadful waste. 
Loud cried he in his glory : “ Triumph yet! 
“ Sin loves her bridegroom, Ruin! loyal Death 
‘* Obeys his monarch and the world is mine !” 
Creation groaned ; the universe throughout 
Infinity with sudden terror quaked. 
Then came a Voice ; “ Thou dost what Gop permits, 
“ Apostate, reprobated slave of crime ! 
“The author, punisher and victim too 
“ Ofrecusant and unforgiven guilt ! 
“ Vaunt not, with vain ovation, evil done 
“ By heaven’s allowance, lest thy doom should be 
“ Toinvent fresh torture for thy fellow fiends !” 
The Demon quailed ; yet soon above the Ark 
Hovered on giant pinions, looking down 
With vulture eyes, unsated by despair. 
The mountains trembled in the vast abyss, 
The Hazaldera to their centre shook, 
Hyrcania’s sea forgot its ancient bounds, 
Wandering o’er precipice and wood and wild, 
And ocean’s viewless monsters o’er their tops 
And in their awful caverns rolled their vast 
Unwieldy forms and played their giant game. 





A NIGHT SCENE ON VESUVIUS. 
BY AN AMERICAN IN ITALY. 


« Are younot lucky, Madame?” cried Persico, the artist. ‘ How 1” 
exclaimed the whole company. “ Vesuvius is in eruption!” replied 
he. Our whole company flew tothe window which looks out on the beauti- 
ful bay of Naples ; even the Doctor, on this most superfine occasion, forgot 
the prone of his profession and imitated Atalanta with success. Here was 
no jest; Vesuvius was in reality pouring forth a streamof lava. You may 


conceive our joy and astonishment that it should thus have happened on 
the very eve of our departure ; that the guardian saint of the mount, (I 
VOL. IV.——NO. XIX. 4 
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forget his name,) should have granted those petitions we had continually 
offered up since our arrival in sight of Vesuvius, that it might even send 
forth a spark, to say we had seen it. No time was to be lost, and I im- 
mediately proposed ascending the mountain, that evening, to see the 
eruption morenearly. ‘This was rejected by all except the two youngest 
of the party. We lost no time in putting it in execution, and having 
arrayed ourselves in fitting accoutrements, set out for the foot of 
Vesuvius. It was one of the finest evenings in December. ‘The 
moon shone brightly, while the beautiful bay of Naples reflected her 
silvery face in its placid waters. Vesuvius sent forth huge volumes 
of black smoke, while a river of fire, pouring down his sombre sides, 
seemed to threaten with destruction the beautiful white little villa- 
ges, which slept in peaceful security at his feet. So mild and bland was 
the air,that cloaks were unnecessary when you, poor, shivering Americans, 
were enjoying an enormous coalfire with frost below zero out of doors. 
Arrived at Resina, a small town at the foot, where you are obliged to be- 
take yourselves to mules or horses, we were surrounded on every side 
by a crowd of rough looking fellows, all too officiously offering us 
their mules and almost squeezing us into mummies, so numerous 
were they, and so desirous of being employed. We, at last, found Salva- 
tore, the best guide, and the one generally employed by travellers, and 
having mounted, commenced this ever memorable ascent. From this 
point to the Hermitage, inhabited by a man who has become a hermit, to 
relieve passengers, the mountain is cultivated and produces a delightful 
sweet wine called Lacrimechristi, (the Tears of Christ,) which our her- 
mit offers to thirsty travellers at a considerable per centage, as it is drunk 
onthe mountain. The road is as bad asit can be, and were it not for the 
surefooted animals, on which youare seated, you might run some chance of 
breaking your neck. Our guide pointed out to us, as we ascended, ravines 
which had been filled up and small mountains which had been created by 
the different eruptions. Large seas of lava, their surfaces rising into lit- 
tle waves, seemed as if the ocean, agitated by a storm, had suddenly been 
crystalized or petrified by enchantment. Fantastic shapes of every posst- 
ble form, seen at little distances, with the cold moon throwing her feeble 
light on their rough surfaces, might be conjured into giants, dwarfs and 
demons of every dimension or figure imagination could invent. At the 
Hermitage, Salvatore demanded if we desired refreshment; but, as we 
had just finished our dinner, we thanked him and continued on our way. 
‘The road from the Hermitage to where you commence the ascent on foot, 
called the grand crater, is still wilder and desolate than that which pre- 
cedes, and vegetation is confined to stinted chesnut trees and a wild lank 
sharp grass which even the mules refuse. A vast black wall, formed by 
one side of the mountain, adds to the desolation of the scene. At the foot 
of the grand crater, vegetation ceases entirely, and your horses are tied to 
stones purposely kept there by the guides; and the remainder of the as- 
cent is accomplished on foot. Here comes the tug of war; the sides of 
this part of the mountain are almost perpendicular, and are 
composed of masses of lava in layers like slate or of very fine ashes, in 
which it is difficult to obtain a footing; so that in making two steps 
you generally lose one. I found very little difficulty, being light and ac- 
tive, but my heavier companions were left far in the rear. 

But you are richly repaid for your long struggle when you arrive at the 
summit and enter the precincts of the grand crater. When all had 
assembled on the tableland, we reclined among the rough lava in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a hot mass just hurled from the crater, to restore 
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animation to our frozen feet and fingers and to hold a consultation on our 
progress. We agreed to go around on the other side of the crater, where 
the eruption was raging #n its utmost fury, and there, seated on‘the small 
craters from which the fire proceeded, determine in what manner we 
were next to act. Traversing a rough and difficult mass of lava, which 
had been thrown out before our arrival in Naples, and which, though nearly 
a month had elapsed, was yet so hot that it sent up alight steam or vapour 
which wet the hand when approached, we at length arrived at the desi- 
red spot, where this most remarkable sight burst upon our delighted vis- 
ion. Several small craters poured forth from their dark bosoms five 
streams of burning lava, which, ail uniting in one, slowly and majestically 
descended the mountain in a river of fire, while the principal crater, sit- 
uated in the midst of the tableland, that forms the summit of the mountain, 
now and then threw up a beautiful jet of fiery stones, which, forming them- 
selves into a graceful bouquet of feu d’artifice, rolled down the black moun- 
tain, leaving behind a train of fire like comets. Those beautiful stones, when 
polished, equal many of those more rare and precious ones so unjustly pri- 
zed above them. I approached so near one of the craters as to thrust my 
stick into the boiling lava, but so great was the force with which it boiled 
out, that to prevent the stick being wrenched from my hand, I was obliged to 
draw it away with all my strength. In spite of the difficulty attending it, 
we attempted to ascend the principal crater ; its sides, composed of fine 
ashes, into which you sink kneedeep, much retard your progress. Hard- 
ly had we ascended high enough to peer down into its bottomless abyss, 
when the wind changing brought the thick, black, sulphuric fumes around 
into our faces, and we were, without farther observation, obliged to retro- 
grade for fear of suffocation. Descending as fast as possible, we seated 
ourselves in a huge crevice of a rock of lava, which seemed to have been 
rent asunder by some fearful eruption, and, surrounded by several gentle- 
men we had encountered, beheld, in silent admiration, this majestic and 
awful scene. Never have I contemplated so grand, so inspiring a sight. 
Seated in this wide rent, the faces of my companions fitfully illuminated by 
the now brightening, now darkling crater, a peculiar wildness pervaded 
the scene only to be conceived by those who sawit. In front of us 
were the craters fiercely hissing as they vomited forth their turbulent 
contents, while rivers of fire, descending on every side of us, majestically 
pursued their course till they arrived at a kind of basin, about two miles 
distant from their source, where widening into a burning lake, they sent 
up thick dark volumes of sulphureous smoke through which the feeble 
light of the cold moon scarce pierced in dimmest rays. In the distance, 
was the bay of Naples, now scarcely discernible by the feeble moon- 
light which began to be obscured by dark masses of clouds rolling up from 
the westward. The amphitheatre of lights indicated to us the gay city of 
Naples while the fierce hissing of the burning mountain, the chatting of 
our companions and the occasional cries of guides in the distance, “Corage! 
Corage!” all added to the singularity of our situation. We had concluded 
to remain that night on the mountain till the rising of the sun, but about 
three o’clock, the mountain began to be enveloped in clouds which pre- 
vented our enjoyment of that beautiful sight. We, therefore, thought it 
advisable to immediately decamp and commence the descent ; which is 
incomparably easier than its reverse. It is by an entirely different road 
on a different side of the mountain and occupies about fifteen minutes from 
the top to the hostelrie. Like the principal crater, it is formed of very fine 
ashes, into which you sink kneedeep at every step and thus cannot pos- 
sibly fall. We were about a dozen persons—a naturalist and several 
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other stragglers having united themselves to our party ; our guide with a 
torch was in the middle, and we, all hopping down, one foot after another, 
while our pine torch shed a feeble light on the dark masses around, pre- 
sented a spectacle at once romantic and grotesque. Arrived at Rosina, 
we dismissed Salvatore with a pleasing salvo and having inscribed our 
names in his book, which I observed contained very few but English and 
American names, with a slight recommendation for future travellers, we 
jumped into our carriage and were soon fast asleep, dreaming of Vesu- 
vius. 





EDUCATION AND EXCLUSIVENESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By SrerHen Simpson. 


NO. III. 


A distinguished writer, in one of the most respectable and popular pub- 
lications of the day, has made the following observation, without perceiv- 
ing the precise error, which lay at the bottom of the system, as a radical 
blemish on the prevalent modes of modern education. 

“Tt isnot the least remarkable fact,” he observes, “connected with 
Germany and its literary establishments, in contradiction to much of the 
cant so fashionable in our day and land, that the monarchs of that 
country, even in those States where the government is most despotic, 
have been distinguished for their exertions in behalf of education and 
literature. The rulers of Prussia, Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, Hanover in 
the north of Germany ; Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden in the south ; have 
endowed most liberally, the schools and universities in their respective 
dominions. ‘Those, who consider themselves not amenable to public 
opinion, who hold rank and power, in their own views, by hereditary and 
divine right, have yet done more to correct and enlighten public opinion, 
than the people, or statesmen in countries where the popular will is all 
powerful, and the intelligence of the people essential to the welfare and 
even safety of society. Monarchs, on this theme, may put republicans to 
shame, and the citizens of the United States are only poor, when called 
upon to support the first of all internal improvements, that which affects 
not, perhaps, the pecuniary resources, but the rank, the character, the 
reputation of their country, nay, even the stability and duration of their 
civil institutions.” 

There are several fallacious perceptions of the subject manifested in these 
remarks. In the first place, the writer overlooks the spirit of the times 
which points to the adaptation of popular means to popular ends—and 
while he admits how essential is the intelligence of the people to the safe- 
ty of society, and the stability of free institutions, he overlooks the means 
by which such intelligence may be universally imparted. In the second 
place, when he eulogizes the endowments of the monarchs of Europe, he 
thinks only of the education of the few, whom those endowments can 
alone reach ; as appears by his subsequent enumeration of what consti- 
tutes the system of education in Germany, which he describes as “a 
most laborious one ;’”’ of course, it cannot be, and is not, as confessed on 
all hands, accessible to the great body of the people. Monarchs, there- 
fore, entrenched by divine right on the one hand, and primogeniture on the 
other, may safely endow colleges for such a system, without risking 
the tenure of their power, or exciting a single pang of jealousy in the 
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bosom of our young Republic ; or causing our cheeks to flush with the 
erimson of shame. 

The error of our author is an error of position only; but still a very 
pernicious one. The point, from which we perceive an object, is most 
essential to a proper judgment of it. A Scholar considers education only 
in relation to scholarship: a Nobleman only views it as a mark of rank 
and distinction, which separates him from the vulgar herd : an Aristocrat 
can only see it, as it conduces to create an order of superior intellect, that 
shall check, curb, and rule the ignorant mob ; and thus builds his ardour 
for education on the dark ignorance of the great mass of the people. But 
the highest quality, benevolence, which is the brightest emanation of 
heaven to the heart of man—considers education only in reference to the 
happiness of mankind. This is the position of the Philanthropist; it is 
emphatically the position of the American; the patriot can view the 
question from no other; and the philosopher who should select any other 
point from which to view it, would extinguish the lights of his own age ; 
and disregarding the rational spirit of the times, would retrograde into the 
monkish cells of a gothic age, and obscure his intellect by the cobwebs, 
rust, mould, and dusty rubbish of a feudal system, alien alike to knowl- 
edge, hamanity, freedom and science. 

I do not mean to aver that popular education has been wholly ne- 
glected in Europe. Far from it. England has furnished us with noble 
examples for our imitation. Prussia has established upwards of twenty 
thousand primary schools, under the direction of government, for the in- 
struction of the people, from which the dead languages are wisely 
banished, as inimical to a uniform mode of instruction, and incompatible 
with an equal diffusion of knowledge. But in Prussia, the people are 
compelled to send their children to the public schools; or incur the pen- 
alty of a mulct, which finally operates as the most efficient coercion. In 
this respect monarchy has advantage over a republic for the diffusion of 
knowledge; for here, the choice of ignorance is often confounded with 
the attribute of Liberty, and the exercise of a jealous Independence. 

In Saxony, and Saxe-Weimar, popular education also obtains to a sur- 
prising extent ; but still the laborious system for the wealthier classes is 
predominant and the dead languages prevail. 

Mr Dwight, the author of Travels in Germany, published in 1829, 
has indulged in a train of reflection and ratiocination, in respect to the 
comparative facility possessed by the scholars of Germany, over those of 
this country, in the acquisition of the Greek and Latin tongues which 
extend to a conclusive deduction in favour of the abolition of those bran- 
ches of feudal education ; and which it is surprising to me, did not strike 
him with more force than he seems to feel. For if his argument holds 
good, and it appears to me invincible, the same ignorance of ancient cus- 
toms and localities, and the same necessity for laborious study must 
operate as an inducement to abolish them—precisely in proportion as 
they go to establish the fact, that the German student can acquire them 
with more facility than the American! But why should they be acquir- 
ed at all, on the showing of Mr Dwight? who, after all, concedes the fact, 
that with all our study we can neither understaid Horace, nor relish Vir- 
gil. Let any student read Gifford’s notes to his translation of Juvenal, 
and then say, whether such labour finds a recompense in such fruits. 
But to Mr Dwight’s argument, which we design to wrest from his con- 
clusion, and extend it to the support of our deduction—for which it is 
intellectually and philosophically, not to say logically, intended ; and which 
it triumphantly sustains. 
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“ The gymnasia of this country are divided into two classes ; those which are private; 
where the boys are constantly under the eyes of the instructors, who live with them in 
the same edifice ; and those which are public, and which are established in the large 
towns, where the youth reside in the city, and recite and attend lectures at the gym- 
nasium. The last class are frequently called schools, with an appropriate name, 
sometimes still retaining that of the patron saint of the church near which they are 
situated. The instruction, however, corresponds so nearly with that of the more pri« 
vate institutions, that they will here be included under the same name. 

“ At the head of the schools is a Rector, or President, and a Conrector, or Vice- 
President. The instructors are divided into two classes, Ober und Unter Lehren, litet- 
ally, upper and under teachers. Before an instructor is permitted to occupy a vacant 
place, he is examined by the Praifungs Commission, which consists of the professors 
of the university who lecture on those subjects which are taught in the gymnasium, 
and of the directors of the gymnasium. The first class of teachers must have made such 
progress in the department in which they desire to teach, as to be qualified to give 
lectures at one of the universities. The second class must have a thorough knowledge 
of their particular province. It to instruct in Greek or Latin, for example, they are 
required to be familiar with the principal writers, and to possess a critical knowledge 
of these languages. The same minute acquaintance with their departments is neces- 
sary in the other branches of instruction. The examination lasts five or six hours, 
and if found qualified, they are permitted to fill the vacant place of Unter Lehrer in 
any of the gymnasia which is offered to them. The salaries of the Rector in Prussia 
vary from one thousand to twelve hundred dollars; those of the Conrectors are somewhat 
smaller. The first class of teachers receive frum seven to nine hundred, the second 
from three to six hundred, though this varies much with the funds of the institution, 
as well as with the size ot the city in which the gymnasia are situated. The former 
class are required to instruct the students twelve, the latter twenty-four hours per week. 
They also increase their income, by giving private instruction to those children whose 
parents desire it. 

“ The boys usually enter these institutions from nine to thirteen years of age, and 
remain from five to seven years, in proportion to the improvement they have made. 
The first two or three years are devoted to acquiring a knowledge of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics ; in which they are drilled with a minuteness of intellectual discipline, 
which I have never seen in other schools of Europe. The succeeding years are pass- 
ed in pursuing history, ancient and modern geography, French literature, Latin and 
Greek exegesis, etc. ‘To acquire a thorough knowledge of these languages, they are 
taught to write and speak Latin, and in some of the institutions to writeGreek. Sub- 
sequently, they translate from Greek into Latin, and sometimes from Latin into Greek. 
All the conversation, when the recitation is classical, is then held in Latin. The boys 
write Latin prelogomena to the ode or book they are reciting, which is first criticised 
by their companions, and then by the professor. The desire of victury that you often 
see in the objections which the rival scholars bring against the individual to whose 
dissertation they have listened, as well as the ingenious defence which he makes, calls 
forth a literary enthusiasm in these combats, which would excite the admiration of any 
one, who had seen only the grammar schools of our country. In some cases, they 
write Latin poetry, by translating an ode of Klopstock or Schiller, or if they are the 
favourites of Apollo, they present their own effusions in Latin verse. These are 
publicly read by the authors, and criticised by their companions, and then by the in- 
structor. ‘Those who do not possess this talent, write Latin prose, which is read and 
examined minutely by their companions. The instructors often dictate to them pas- 
sages from the poetical and prosaic works of the German classics, which they trans- 
late into Latin. They are then required to read it, and one after another is called upon 
to point out the defects which exist in the translation, giving his reasons in Latin. 
By pursuing this course for several years, you will easily perceive that they must at- 
tain a knowledge of the grammatical structure of that language, unknown in most 
countries. Accordingly, you discover that most German students speak it with great 
fluency and correctness. 

“The same severe discipline is pursued in other languages, though in none, except- 
ing the French, do they arrive at a similar degree of excellence, it not being thought 
necessary to speak either Greek or Hebrew. “i ‘eg * * * * 

“ The great superiority of these institutions results first from the exegetical mode 
of instruction. The remarks I have made on this subject in reference to the univer- 
sities, are equally applicable to the gymnasia. It is true that exegesis is not pur- 
sued here with the same ardour as in those institutions, for this is impossible while 
laying the foundation of an education. It is pursued however to a greater degree 
than in most universities of other couatries, even of Europe. This mode of studying 
throws a charm round classic literature, which makes it almost a fairy land to a stu- 
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dent. With us, “the dull hard lesson is crammed down word by word,” until the 
student often hates his Horace, as much as ever Byron did. In the mere dull trans- 
lations which we make in our grammarschools and colleges, all the “lyric flow” of 
the poet is lost. We read the language, and often translate it into words correspond- 
ing with those of the original, but the impression made on the mind of the student is 
usually so indistinct, that he wonders how any one can compare ancient with modern 
poetry. Why is this? It is because his previous education has not qualified him for 
feeling the beauties of the author he is perusing. He lives in a country whose reli- 
gion, laws, government, state of society, customs, philosophy, language, natural fea- 
tures, in one word, almost everything but the heavenly bodies which illumine it, 
present a different aspect from those of Greece and Rome. How couldone of Napoleon’s 
guard have understood the retreat of the ten thousand, if he had not previously be- 
come acquainted with the armour, marches, mode of fighting, and evolutions of the 
ancient world : how could Nelson have comprehended the battle of Salamis, from mere- 
ly a knowledge of modern naval tactics? I have seen many intelligent Europeans, 
who, although they have had almost daily opportunities of studying our institutions 
for years, were still unable to comprehend the nature of their influence on society. 
How often do we see Frenchmen, even when Shakspeare is presented to them, unable 
to discover his beauties, when only a channel of twenty miles separates them from 
that land, where almost every heart beats at the sound of his lyre. If our contempo- 
raries find it so difficult to understand our national character and literature, because 
they will not for the time lose their local feelings and adopt those of the country 
whose institutions or literature they are examining, how is it possible for us to com- 
prehend ancient authors without a previous knowledge of everything relative to the 
moral, political, religious, and natural character of Greece and Rome ? 

“ Without a minute acquaintance with ancient Greece, most of the life, the beauty, 
and the sublimity of her poetry disappear. The mind wanders over the pages of its 
bards without being much enlightened, the heart never feels those exquisite allusions 
and comparisons, which arose in the poet’s mind, when contemplating the country of 
his birth. To such an eye some of the noblest creations of Grecian genius, some of 
the brightest conceptions of inspired poesy are almost without form and colourless. 
The Vale of Tempe presents no more loveliness than one of our western prairies ; the 
temples of their deities are as destitute of beauty as a Chinese pagoda, or the residence 
of Juggernaut. While studying the page of Homer, he feels as Byron did when look- 
ing at the political degradation of the classic land of that poet; 


“ Tis Greece, but living Greece ho more.” 


To him every object is inanimate, and he turns from the perusal of the bard who has 
been the delight of more than one hundred generations to read the ephemeral rhymes 
of the day ; and, in their jingle, he perceives more melody ; and, in their comparative- 
ly insipid thought he finds more feeling and energy, than in the verse of him, who 
has been the wonder of ages. 

“Why is this great difference between a German and an American youth? There 
is as.much of the grand and beautiful in our natural and poetical world, as in his. 
We are not less susceptible to the infinence of real or ideal loveliness. Our minds 
and our hearts are as much excited by a perusal of Hamlet, the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, or Comus, as his by Faust or Wallenstein or Oberon. The difference is this. 
He reads Homer with the eye of a Grecian who is familiar with its society, and with 
the thoughts and actions of the heroic age ; we peruse the Iliad with views formed 
solely by the manners and feelings, and systems of the nineteenth century. The for- 
mer, by his previous studies, has been able to transport himself to a distant age and peo- 
ple, while we, standing at the distance of nearly three thousand years, look with the 
feelings we have acquired from our peculiar education, at a country which seems indefi- 
nitely remote. To him, the siege of Troy is a living reality, and the characters of 
Sophocles, schylus or Euripides, are all embodied. He shares in every passion 
which they feel, for he is a spectator of their sufferings; their joys, their deliverance 
relieve him from distress, almost as real as if he had been their contemporaries. To 
him, they are living beings, acting their appropriate part on the great theatre of life: 
to us they are but spectres, dimly seen through the night of ages, and flitting before 
us in forms so indistinct, as to leave few traces of their existence upon our memories. 
This is not fancy ; it is no utopian system of education, but one which has long existed 
inGermany. The admirable commentaries which are within the reach of every stu- 
dent, and abstracts of which are made the text book of every gymnasium, ard still 
more the superior character of the instructors, whose research and unwearied applica- 
tion enable them to explain the most difficult passages in a satisfactory manner to the 
student's mind, give the existence of the poetic world of Greece that reality which we 
assign to the characters of Tasso or Shakspeare. With such assistance, his enthusiasm 
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is soon excited; he wanders through ancient Greece with enlightened guides to ex- 
plain to him every natural or moral, every religious or political feature of the country. 
He becomes as familiar with its rivers and lakes, its mountains and valleys, as with 
those of his native land, and though inhabiting a distant kingdom, the men who lived 
in the histories of Greece, or in the songs of her bards, become the companions of his 
mind.” 


Mr Dwight no doubt intended his argument as a support to the great 
cause of classical learning ; and never dreamed that his dim and ghastly 
spectres of the Greek and Latin bards, (dim and ghastly, as seen by the 
eyes even of a classical modern) would ever furnish an argument 
against the whole system of classical instruction. Yet what can be more 
obvious—what more conclusive? If the Greek scholar of America can- 
not relish, or conceive the beauties of the bards of Greece, with the same 
zest, or vividness, that he can the divine effusions of his native Shakspeare 
or Byron; if the Latin student cannot enjoy Horace or conceive him as 
clearly as he can Pope, why should he be compelled to undergo the pro- 
fitless drudgery of a seven years’ toil, that in the end brings no perfection 
of wisdom, no riches of mind, no enjoyment of taste? For there are but 
these objects to be obtained by education. First, knowledge, second, 
mental enjoyment, third, intellectual vigor. If the languages of antiquity 
do not induct us into fresh, novel, and unknown regions of intelligence, 
they are of no utility, in relation to knowledge. If they do not produce 
fresh intellectual enjoyments, that cannot be had from any other source, 
they are of no utility in relation to pleasure. If they do not add vigor to 
the mind, by giving it elasticity and aliment, they are of no utility, in 
relation to intellectual discipline and strength. 

Protracted and various experience has extorted the unwilling ¢eonfes- 
sion, that the dead languages burden, oppress and deaden the intellect, 
that they tend to depress the imagination, at the same time that they 
only exercise the memory in words, instead of encircling the under- 
standing by ideas—that they occupy time and attention, to the ex- 
clusion of studies which would realize knowledge, and sharpen invention. 
Of their tendency to sink the intellect into those habits of thinking pecu- 
liar to the Ancients, no proof need be required. The inductive system 
of philosophy, invented by Bacon, has never yet been able, notwithstand- 
ing its sterling principles, and colossal features of pure intellect, to super- 
cede the idle system of theorizing peculiar to the Verbose Schools of the 
monkish ages: a fact which proclaims volumes in favour of abolishing 
the study of languages, which perpetuate the modes of thinking, of those 
who wrote in those languages, in preference to the modes of those, 
who write, or think in English. Aristotle, even at the present day, be- 
wilders thousands, where Bacon enlightens one : and Plato is more apt to 
find disciples than Newton. It is rather a trite illustration, but it is a 
powerful one, to cite the revolution wrought in the minds of men, by the 
translation of the Scriptures—a revolution that has changed the face of 
the Pontifical Empire, struck the keys from the trembling grasp of St 
Peter ; emancipated kingdom after kingdom from feudal obedience to the 
Holy See ; and which now again threatens to reverse the triumph of free 
enquiry by the convictions of scepticism. All’ avenues to knowledge af- 
fect the mind in a similar manner, whether that knowledge be religious, 
or temporal and scientific. When we break up the ancient vehicles of 
intelligence, or instruction, we start the mind in pursuit of knowledge 
fresh and unincumbered ; and it bounds away to imbibe it at the gushing 
fountains of Nature. When we send it to the languages of Greece and 
Rome first, we bind it apprentice to an Egyptian mummy maker, and 
doom it to seek a knowledge of Nature through bandages of gum. 
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THE POWER OF HABIT. 


AN EASTERN ALLEGORY. 


Among the many ingenious essays that have been written upon educa- 
tion, it is surprising that greater stress is not laid upon the danger of 
contracting ill habits, which, once acquired, survive the passions that ori- 
ginally created them, and even tyrannize over reason herself, after these 
rebellious subjects have been brought to obedience. Some modern au- 
thors, who have gained immortal reputation by their other writings, have 
greatly failed on this subject. In their directions for the education of 
youth, they have either neglected this important point, or slightly discussed 
it, asa thing subservient if not irrelevant; while they have laboured 
through heavy chapters with wonderful sagacity, on the nature of diet, 
exercise, etc. and substituted physical prescriptions for the management of 
the body, instead of moral precepts for the improvement of the mind. But 
even among those who have more judiciously treated this subject, and at- 
tended to the cultivation of the understanding, too little care has been be- 
stowed on the early management of the heart, and the enchantments of 
habit. Every one sees,even in the small circle of hisacquaintance, either the 
ridiculous or mischievous effects of it ; which, though perhaps casually 
contracted, yet, nourished by time, gains by degrees familiarity, and at 
length usurps a despotic power over head and heart. In children, there- 
fore, whose minds are subject to the slightest impressions, every action 
should be carefully observed, and if frequently repéated (as the repetition 
of an action is the tacit approbation of it) it is the duty of a parent to dis- 
cover the source, and encourage, or restrain the inclination, as it agrees 
with or deviates from virtue. 

Antiquity affords two beautiful representations of the nature of virtue 
and vicious pleasure, and of all the mental attendants on both. The one 
is Prodicus’ fable of the choice of Hercules, told by Socrates in the Mem- 
orabilia of Xenophon; the other, a description of a mythological picture 
in the temple of Saturn, invented by Cebes the ‘Theban, the disciple of 
Socrates. The former paints Virtue and Pleasure in their proper colours ; 
the latter informs us how we are often deceived by fallacies, and by im- 
personating the affections of the mind, brings the whole of both before 
our eyes, and instructs us how to shun the delusions of the one, and follow 
the realities of the other. A third is the irresistible force of habit which 
we are about to allegorize. If it gives either delight or instruction to 
the reader, his praise is due to Prodicus, though not for the invention, yet 
for the allegorical design of the fable. We call, therefore, on him, as 
Lucretius did on his master Epicurus. 


Te sequor, O Graig gentis decus, inque tuis nunc 
Fixa pedum pono pressis vestigia fignis, 

Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem, 
Quod te imitari aveo, 


Hierophilus, an ancient king of Egypt, in whose reign hieroglyphical 
learning arrived at its utmost perfection, (through which the youth of the 
kingdom were instructed in the mysteries of their religion,) had a son, 
Euethes, a prince naturally of the most humane and benevolent disposition; 
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but being indued at the same time with the violent passions, which gen- 
erally accompany great minds, he was often, ere reason had assumed her 
empire, precipitated into an habitual attachment to things, that would 
have proved destructive to his happiness. This unhappy temper gave 
great uneasiness to his father, who was not only adored by his subjects for 
the impartial distribution of justice, and courted by neighbouring poten- 
tates for his profound skill in politics as a monarch, but admired by all the 
world for his knowledge of religion and morality, and the exemplary les- 
son he afforded in his own spvtless life. ‘The good old king, therefore, 
sought by all methods to reclaim the impetuosity of his son, before habit 
should have rooted the weeds of vice too deeply ever to be eradicated 
by wisdom. It was his daily employment to instruct his child by enter- 
taining and probable fiction; for unadorned precepts have been found toavail 
little, not only with children, but with men too, those children of a larger 
growth ; when a welltold fable has imperceptibly deceived them into vir- 
tue. However, Euethes, though he frequently listened and improved by 
the doctrines of his father, through his easy nature, often lapsed again into 
dangerous follies. What he once adopted, the violence of his passion 
urged him to pursue with unremitted resolution, and habit still confirm- 
ed thedesire. His good sense, however it condemned his proceedings in 
the cool hours of reflection, again was treated like a faithful servant, 
approved of at first and discarded afterwards, when the treachery of false 
friends had the ascendancy. Such was the conduct of this young Egypt- 
ian, till his sixteenth year; at which age, according to the custom of the 
country, the young men were initiated, at the temple of Memphis, into the 
holy mysteries. When the day appointed for that annual ceremony ar- 
rived, Hierophilus, who was grand hierarch as well as king (for of old 
the offices of king and priest were united) had contrived a particular apart- 
ment in the subterranean passages of the temple, in which, after the usual 
institutions, and sacred stories, he proposed to instruct him in the history 
of the human heart. Accordingly, Euethes, at the time appointed, was 
led into this apartment, attended only by his father, who had been all the 
day near him to explain the mysteries that presented themselves. As 
soon as they were seated, and the glimmering of a lamp had broken 
through the darkness that before surrounded them, upona passage, through 
which the procession was to advance, there appeared a youth surrounded 
by a crowd of different figures. This motley groupe was led up in two se- 
parate parties, by two female forms, who looked upon each other with in- 
veterate rivalry. The one had a loose, smiling aspect, was fantastically 
dressed and adorned all over with wreaths of flowers. Her retinue was 
composed of boys with bows in their hands,and wings on their shoulders, and 
a confused crowd of men and women of various complexions, some crowned 
with ivy and vine leaves, others dancing around them with intoxicating joy. 
The other female chieftain had the serious deportment and wore the gran- 
deur of royalty in her countenance. The attendants imitated her behavi- 
our, and watched her eye with the most dutiful observance,on a!l occasions. 
Some had crowns of gold upon their heads ; some, helmets in their hands ; 
some bore the instruments of arts and sciences, quadrants, globes, pen- 
cils, and harps ; some carried the sacred table of the laws, and others 
seemed engaged in conjugal love, friendship, and other tender duties of 
retired life. Behind them all there came two men, who seemed to be 
brothers, but yet the most irreconcileable enemies ; the employment of 
both was to keep together the particular company to which each belonged, 
and to prevent any of that society from mixing with the other. Their 
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venerable aspects, and the influence they possessed, not only over the 
crowd, but sometimes over the leaders themselves, were remarkable. 
Each had in his hand a chain, with which he compelled the rebellious to 
return, and confined them to their allegiance; the one was iron, which 
tortured the wearers; the uther silk, with which the delinquents were 
gently brought back again, and resigned to the more cogent bonds of their 
own reason. It was observable, however, that few or none ever escaped 
the power of these guardians, who at first allured them into their service 
with the caresses of a parent ; and though the one still continued such be- 
haviour, the other intimidated them from flying from slavery with the 
menaces of a tyrant. ‘The youth, amid the solicitations of both parties, 
seemed awhile suspended. ‘The female leader of one side pointed to a 
temple on the summit of a high and rough mountain, the ascent to which 
was difficult, but when once attained, the situation commanded all the re- 
gions around and afforded the most delightful prospect. The other female 
endeavoured to divert his attention from that toilsome pursuit, and direc- 
ted his eyes to another temple that lay in a most delicious valley, the 
inhabitants and votaries of which passed their time in the most pleasing in- 
dolence and wanton recreations. At length, the latter prevailed, and with 
triumph delivered the youth over to the guardian of her attendants, who 
immediately took him into his custody. As soon as the contest was over, 
there entered another youth of a more reserved aspect, and less sanguine 
complexion than the former. At his entrance, the two crowds swarmed 
around him as they had done before and after the same warm contention, 
the other party prevailed in its turn, and delivered him to the more pa- 
rental tuition of their guardian. After this mutual success, the whole 
groupe disappeared, leading away their new votaries. ‘The partition, like 
a theatrical scene, then opened, and discovered behind an illuminated 
grove. Each party entered again from different sides of the plain, and 
took their allotted stations. The first youth, who had entered into the 
service of these frantic epicureans, seemed highly delighted with his com- 
pany, and expressed his joy in paroxysms of sardonic laughter. 

The other, with most studious attention to the instruction of his com- 
panions, denoted the calm satisfaction of his mind in silent admiration of 
their precepts. While both were thus employed, a beautiful woman, ar- 
rayed in white, descended from above, and waving a golden wand, the 
whole scene was instantly changed. The left side of the grove, which 
was possessed by these votaries of licentious joy, withered away into the 
most wintry, melancholy prospect ; instead of looks of gayety, and the 
sound of rejoicing, appeared visages of despair, and nought was heard 
but the lamentations of anguish. The betrayed youth, affrighted at this 
sudden and horrid alteration, was immediately preparing to make his es- 
cape, when the guardian, attended by a train of hideous, deathlike figures, 
bound him down with his iron chain, forever to be tormented at the foot 
of the throne of his delusive goddess. On the other hand, the opposite 
groves bloomed afresh with vernal verdure, content and happiness ap- 
peared in the faces of all,and the prudent youth, who had made so good a 
choice, with filial reverence and pleasure walked by the side of his faithful 
guardian, and gracefully paid a willing obedience to his beneficent god- 
dess. As soon as this representation was over, Euethes, with the liveli- 
est emotion, asked of his father an explanation of the mystery ; but before 
the good old king could answer to his first question, he added, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘ Must that unfortunate youth be doomed to misery forever ?” 
** Alas ! forever,” replied Hierophilus ; “ but if, my son, you suspend your 
fruitless grief to the conclusion, the story will perhaps repay your trouble, 
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and teach you the true road to happiness, by detecting the errors of others. 
This, then, is an explanation of the fictitious scene before you. The pas- 
sage, you first saw, represents Life ; the first youth is a soul just entering 
into it, prone to licentious thoughts ; the second, another inclined to vir- 
tuous pursuits. The two females, attended and habited differently, were 
Virtue and Pleasure ; and the two men of fraternal likeness, who com- 
pelled the attendants of both to keep their allegiance to their respective 
mistresses, were Good-habit and Ill-habit, who (according to allegorical 
genealogy) were the offspring of Chance and Complexion, and carefully 
fostered by Time in the cave of Constancy. ‘The beautiful woman, ar- 
rayed in white, was Truth, the touch of whose Ithuriel wand no falsehood 
can endure, but returns of force, however disguised, immediately to its 
own likeness. You have seen the seductions of vicious pleasure, and the 
melancholy consequences of yielding to her allurements ; you have seen 
that her followers, though, for a while, they may assume the deceitful air 
of joy, are in the end nought but disease, and calamity, and woe ; and 
above all, you have seen how impossible it is for a wretch to extricate 
himself from this miserable society, when Ill-habit, their constant atten- 
dant, has bound him down with that chain of iron. The horrid aspect of 
that tyrant will, | hope, deter you as much from yielding to the seductions 
of vice, as the parental fondness of Good-habit will induce you to become 
a votary to virtue. This, my son, though embellished by fiction, is a 
true history of the human mind; so far was my duty to inform, the rest 
is yours to execute.” He was going on, when Euethes eagerly inter- 
rupted him, “ O my father! how shall I ever repay this fresh instance 
of your parental love, and desire to save me from that gulf of misery, 
into which my passions had almost plunged me! Yes, certainly, it is my 
indispensable duty, as well as interest, to practice such sacred lessons of 
morality ; and the pleasure of my future life shall consist alone in be- 
coming an example of those precepts you have so often inculcated.” The 
young prince fully performed his promise, and though the innate violence 
of his temper would sometimes sway him towards Pleasure, an habitual 
perseverance in Virtue at length overcame his passions, and he lived to 
verify, in his own character, the doctrine of Hierophilus, that the power 
of habit, either good or ill, triumphs over all things. 


THE TIMES. 


The following humorous and satirical song was probably written by Hopkinson, or 
Humphreys, or Frenau, half a century since, but it is singularly applicable to the 
present era, whoever wrote it. 


Of all the ages ever known, 








The present is the oddest ; 
For all the men are honest grown, 
And all the women, modest. 


No lawyers now are fond of fees— 
No clergy, of their dues ; 

No doctors now charge heavy fees— 
At church, no empty pews. 


Our rulers, heaven defend us all! 

I'll nothing say about ’em ; 

For they are great, and I’m but small, 
So let’s jog on without ’em. 


For they have left us in dismay, 
To work a grand design ; 

The people meet to fight and pray, 
And then go home to dine! 


Heroics now, and cotton bags, 

Are all the rage and rant, sir ; 

“ Help! help !” they ery, “we wreck on 
snags!” 

The hero roars, “ I sha’n’t, sir !” 


Our gentry are a virtuous race, 
Despising earthly treasures; 

Our youth are sober, temperate, chaste, 
And quite averse from pleasures. 
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The ladies seem so plain indeed, No gentlemen now take a freak, 

You'd think them quakers all— To crowd the roads on Sunday ; 

Witness the dresses on their head, So horses, labouring through the week, 

So comely and so small. Obtain a rest for one day. 

No races now to drain the purse, Happy’s the nation thus endow’d, 

No bets on cards are laid ; So void of wants and crimes ; 

And as for dice, so long our curse, Where all are rich, and noneare proud ; 

They all are burnt, ’tis said. O! these are glorious times! 

No drunken sot neglects his spouse, I see you all, with wondering stare, 
‘or bowls of brimming nappy ; Think this is mighty high, sir ; 

Nor taverns tempt him from his house, But pray forgive us, if we dare 

Where all are pleas’d and happy. To say ’tis all a lie, sir. 

All cuckold-making is forgot, If you think thus, pray do not frown, 

No ladies now in keeping : But take another light on’t: 

No batter’d beaux now go to pot, Just turn the picture upside down, 

Whose wives are kill’d by weeping. And this will be the right on’t. 





THE TRAVELS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF A BARONET’S 
HEIR IN AMERICA. 
Cuaprer III. 


I have now been three days in America, and although my adven- 
tures, during this time, have been exclusively confined to Philadelphia, 
still the accuracy of my observations has been such that I feel myself 
qualified to give an opinion upon everything relating to the “ men and 
manners” of this democratical confederacy. | shall not, however, occupy 
my own, or the reader’s time, in remarking upon the opinions of those 
superficial writers who affect to believe that one must reside for years 
among a people, before their manners and customs can be definitely un- 
derstood. This is the most absurd of all absurdities !—and in proof of 
my assertion, I need only refer to one of our celebrated bishops, who 
wrote a learned history entitled “* A Residence of Three Years among the 
North American Indians,” without ever, in reality, having crossed the 
Atlantic. His book, notwithstanding, proved to be one of the most 
popular upon that subject. There, also, was an English Drum Major, 
who rendered himself immortal by a volume of travels through the 
“Southern and Middle States” of this country, without having left the 
Bermudas. ‘Thus, it will be perceived, an actual residence among 4 
people is not essential to a graphic and vivid description of their social 
and moral condition. 

The morning is pleasant, and the atmosphere pure and clear, though 
infected and sullied by the breath of democracy. Within the last half 
hour I have been asked eighteen times if I had visited the Waterworks. 
The Philadelphians are so vain upon this subject, that [ determined not to 
gratify their foolish conceits. Suppose I make an excursion to the Navy 
Yard? but here comes the post. Letters, perhaps, from my friends. 
Ah,I am right. I know the superscription—of, at least,two. One from 
Lord ‘Trumpet, (affairs of state, I suppose,) and another from Lady 
Primprude, bless the dear creature ! an ejaculation upon my soul! | will 
copy them verbatim. 

“ St James’s Hell, Nov. 8. 
“ My Dear Friend, 
By this time you have arrived in America. I trust you will not 
forget todo your duty. I have made arrangements with Murray to have 
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a volume of your Travels published immediately. We are only waiting 
for the materials to manufacture a book. You need only send us a few 
rough notes. We will write them out to suit ourselves. There is no 
doubt of the success of the undertaking. ‘The leading reviews are all 
purchased with pensions. Be careful to ridicule the idea of the President 
receiving only twentyfive thousand dollars salary, a year. Perhaps you 
had better represent him as living in a hovel, and nearly starving for want 
of food. This economy of their government, I am afraid, will eventually 
ruin us. Condemn the mode of holding elections, and insist upon it that 
the whole country will soon go to destruction. 
Ever, Yours, etc. Trumpet.” 

Lady Primprude is an extraordinary woman, and ranks deservedly high 
among the English literati. She has the management of at least two of 
the minor theatres—has dramatized nearly all Cooper’s novels—has 
written an article for the Keepsake—corresponded with Sir Walter 
Scott, and has, moreover, the manuscript of “ Falkland,” Bulwer’s first 
production, of which she was the heroine, while the author himself was 
the hero; that is, if she speaks truly, and far be it from me to question her 
veracity. But without ceremony, | present her letter. 


* Regent Street, Nov. 3. 
“ My Dearest Friend, 

“Oh, Thornton,” (heretofore I have inadvertently neglected to in- 
form the reader that my name is Colonel Thornton) ‘* you know not how 
wretched I have been since your departure. I have made no excursions 
to Greenwich or Richmond Hill, (our favourite resorts, you know,)and 
have only found consolation in your absence by a frequent perusal of your 
novel. I am continually in alarm lest the next packet should bring me in- 
telligence of your having fallena victim to the savages of the western 
wilds. And here may I be permitted to remark, that I have fora long 
time thought it an anomaly that the country should have given birth to 
such a man as Cooper, whose novels, you know, are so popular. Do not 
you think there is some mistake upon the subject ? 

‘“‘By the American newspapers, [ find there has beena large procession, 
in several of the Atlantic cities, of a vast number of Indians. The name 
of the chief is Cauminuzhewaid, which means, when interpreted, the 
fisher of scalps. 

‘«* How very romantic! It appears, as far as I am able to learn, that 
they have killed and scalped many of the frontier whites; and the latter, 
as a stroke of policy, have concluded to escort their red brethren through 
the principal portions of the country, and present each with costly offer- 
ings. In this way they expect to appease their anger. I am told that 
Cauminuzhewaid is quite a favorite among the ladies. If I am to believe 
all that I hear, they are absolutely enchanted. ‘Two thousand threw their 
arms about his neck, and kissed him ina single afternoon! What think 
you of that? Is it true that a number of them have volunteered to ac- 
company him to his own wigwam, to carry him water and kill buffaloes ? 
Such is the report. To many of them he has given female scalps, with 
which they are invariably enchanted. But no more of this. 

“ Pray, what has become of WashingtonIrving? I do not believe the 
assertion D’Israeli has made in one of his novels, that Rip Van Winkle, 
(I mean Mr Irving,) fell asleep one night at the Marquis of L s’, in 
the midst ofa large company. Were you ever in his company,Thornton? 
I remember to have once met him ina social circle, and the only thing he 
uttered was a request toa young lady, who was talking sentimentally of 
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Cato, always to pronounce the first vowel of his name like @ in cat. You 
see he is a disciple of the old school. 

‘* T have but little in the shape of news. The Devil’s Chaplain is still 
in prison—Hunt passes his time alternately in the House of Commons, and 
in his ‘Matchless Blacking Manufactory;’ thereby, as the witty Lord Chan- 
cellor the other day remarked, pol shing the understanding of his coun- 
trymen. One of the Rothschilds is writing an epic ; and Captain Hall is 
said to be editing the travels of the King’s Barber in America. 

* I shall expect, very soon, to hear from you, and in the meantime, let 
me assure you that no one more sincerely wishes you every happiness, 
than your most devoted 

Cyntu1a Carotine Primprvupe.” 


It has been my lot to attend the theatre. This is anold fashioned di- 
lapidated stone building, standing in Chestnut street, occupied, I was 
credibly informed by one of my countrymen, as a hospital during the 
revolutionary rebellion. Upon my entrance, I observed a few sailors in 
the pit, playing cards over a bottle of rum. Inthe gallery there were 
three negroes who were busily employed in shouting abobalition and 
throwing eggs in every direction over the house. In the boxes 1 saw 
here and there a groupe of men and women ; the former of whom were 
either smoking cigars, or distributing to their fair companions a plentiful 
supply of peanuts, apples, and indeed, fruit of every description, which 
they carried in large quantities in their handkerchiefs. I noticed one 
party busily engaged in devouring what they term in this country a 
watermelon—while another was equally delighted in forming a circle 
around two female combatants who had quarrelled about their lovers, and 
had courageously resolved to terminate the conflict in true democratic 
style. They fought bravely, amid the plaudits of the sailors inthe pit, and 
notwithstanding their faces were much bruised and covered with blood, 
they remained during the evening’s entertainments, and laughed and 
jeered—a la mode poissarde. 

The play selected upon this occasion was Paul and Virginia. After a 
little scraping upon the strings of an old cracked fiddle, together with a 
few raps upon a bass drum, the curtain rose, and the love stricken Paul 
bounded upon the stage with a song. Next came the gentle and beautiful 
Virginia, elegantly attired, it cannot be denied; but on inquiry she 
turned out to be, as the play says, “a great lubberly boy.” The 
amusement terminated with the national songs of “ Jim Crow” and 
“* Gumba Chaff,” and the munchers of peanuts and swillers of Mononga- 
hela retired delighted to their habitual midnight haunts. The Americans 
are the greatest gluttons and drunkards on the face of the earth. Every 
thing, but butcher’s meat and brocoli, is distilled, fermented or concocted 
into rum or beer, which the democrats swill down at every corner of the 
streets as if their gastronomical capabilities were immeasurable. Their 
own philanthropists, benevolent pamphleteers! have published in the Mi- 
croscope of Ebriety that three fourths of the entire population, men, 
women and children, are drunk two thirds of the time ;—well may we 
call them, therefore, a nation of drunkards. I thank God it is so, for we 
must be grateful for everything that can obstruct the progress of detestable 
democracy. 
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MESCHED AND MORGIANA. 
A PERSIAN STORY. 


On the borders of the Caspian Sea, in a mountainous district of country, 
there lived a rich merchant, who, becoming weary of the cares and bus- 
tle of the world, had withdrawn to this secluded spot to spend the remain- 
der of his days in peace and quietness. He had an only son, a youth 
about seventeen, called Mesched, who, with a domestic, comprised the 
whole of his family. The chief amusement of the father and son was 
either to ramble through the country, or to cultivate a small garden, in 
which they reared many delicious fruits, such as oranges, dates and 
melons. ‘This sort of life inspired Mesched with a wild and romantic 
spirit of adventure. Some one had unhappily told him that he was hand- 
some, and consequently, he spent much of his time in decorating his 
person. He believed that all Persia could not furnish an equal in per- 
sonal beauty, and as vanity is the same craving and exorbitant passion in 
all countries, it can easily be supposed that our hero esteemed himself an 
important personage. He had a cloak manufactured of the richest cloth ; 
and rode the most beautiful of Persian horses. Mesched, like other young 
men of his age, possessed strong passions—passions that were sometimes 
controled by his prudence and foresight, but too often suffered to shoot 
forth free and unrestrained. He lived ina world of his own fanciful crea- 
tion. He could conjure up a thousand beautiful spirits, and exult in their 
miraculous presence. ‘The air,andthe earth, and the waters yielded him 
their treasures. He could plunge into the ocean and wander in groves 
of sunlit coral ; or dive into the earth, and possess himself of her richest 
gems ; and anon ascend into the heavens, and shout among the stars while 
they were revelling in their midnight glory. Mesched, however, with all 
his glowing and ardent fancy, condescended to love a being of the earth 
—a dazzling and beautiful creature, named Morgiana. Her history must 
forever remain unknown. Mortal man never possessed the power to un- 
lock this mighty secret. By some she was supposed to have descended 
from the clouds for a great and exalted purpose. But we reach not forth 
our hands to grasp at the mysteries of the constellations, or the dim 
apocalypses of the Preadamites—for they are better undivulged. 

Mesched had mounted his steed, and was riding slowly along a delight- 
ful valley. It was nearly sunset; and the olive blossoms were lending a 
delicious fragrance to the air. He was musing upon the many scenes 
through which he had passed, during his brief existence, when his horse 
suddenly stumbled, and he fell to the ground. On one hand, he heard a 
Joud laugh, as if invisible beings were exulting in his misfortune, and he 
thought to himself, “ verily, this is the way of the world ;” and on the 
other, there was a slight rustling among the grapevines that clustered 
about the rocks. On looking around, they parted, and a slight female 
figure came bounding along, scarcely touching the dewy grass, and stood 
over our prostrate hero. 

“ Praise be to Allah!’ she exclaimed. “The stranger is unhurt?” 

** Unhurt! yet oh, most beautiful creature, much hurt!” said Mesehed, 
with a deep sigh, as he endeavoured to regain his feet. He extended his 
hand in salutation and reverence ; but she hastily turned to depart. 

“ Angel of light and loveliness!’ he continued, ina kneeling attitude, 
‘“‘ why leave me thus lonely and sorrowful? why mock me with the en- 
chantment of thy presence ?” 

* You are deceived,” she replied ; ‘ you have not yet learnt the secrets 
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of your own heart. You talk of mockery! Woman, it is, who is mocked 
—who is trampled upon. ‘The affections of MAN are like the growth of 
a flower, that springs up in the morning, and fades ere the noon. You 
fall down and worship at our feet—you breathe forth your vows of eter- 
nal love—but, like the swelling torrent, the greater its fury, the sooner 
does it pass away. There is sometimes a mystery in your devotion to 
us, that none can comprehend—nay, not even yourselves. The mighty 
conquerer, in the heat and roar of battle, will throw aside his gory shield 
and his helmet, and fly for solace toour embrace. Yet in the very mo- 
ment of his rapture, the hue of gladness vanishes—the current of his 
thoughts is changed—his soul is converted into bitterness ; and he curses 
as madly as he adored. How inconsistent and inconstant are human 
affections !” As she concluded, darkness came over the eyes of Mesched, 
and when he regained his sight, the beautiful speaker had vanished. 
But, oh, who can describe his grief! ‘The sun had gone down, and the 
moon was pouring her mellow light upon the earth. All around was 
tranquil, save his own wild and palpitating heart. He had permitted his 
horse to ramble away until it was lost in the distance, and in the agony of 
his spirit he hurried to the borders of the sea. He stood upon a cliff that 
overlooked the mighty deep. He was about to commit himself to the 
waves, when he was startled by a voice from among the adjacent rocks. 

*¢ My son, what wouldst thou do ?” 

Mesched looked eagerly in the direction of the voice, and saw a vener- 
able dervish, adjusting his long flowing beard, who now approached 
him. 

“ Holy Father!” said the youth, “I am full of trouble. As the sun 
was setting, I was thrown from my steed ; and suddenly a female stood 
over me, and proffered me her assistance; but as | stretched out my 
hand, she departed, saying many strange things which I could not com- 
prehend !” 

“ Was she beautiful !” asked the dervish. 

“Oh, very beautiful. Her fingers sparkled with diamonds, and her 
hair was braided with silk of infinite colours. Her delicate arm was en- 
tirely exposed; and a white robe, of the slightest texture, hung loosely 
upon her dazzling shoulders. Oh, father! I cannot tell what maddening 
thoughts possessed my brain as I gazed upon her angelic $s 

*‘ Peace, my son!” interrupted the dervish, “ she, of whom you are so 
deeply enamoured, is forbidden to the unhallowed touch of man. Her name 
is Morgiana, and she is permitted to assume an avatar on the earth only 
at stated intervals. Give not way to your passion; for she can never be 
yours.” 

“Say not so. You kill me with your words. When can I again be- 
hold her? Vouchsafe to tell me that, and I will be satisfied.” 

“ Never, my son, never!” solemnly replied the dervish. 

“ Then life is to me a torment!” exclaimed Mesched, as he was prepar- 
ing to leap into the waters. 

“ Hold !” exclaimed the dervish, “ this is all phrenzy. If you are thus 
desperate, you shall be permitted, once more, to see Morgiana. But it 
will be years before she can be visible to your senses. Is your love so 
enduring that you can wait until the time appointed for her appearance 
upon the earth ?” 

The youth expressed great dissatisfaction, and could see no reason for 
this delay in a matter of such vital importance; but as the dervish as- 
sured him there was no alternative, he, at last, reluctantly consented not 
to sacrifice his life, and, if possible, to undergo this unprecedented sus- 
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pense. He further questioned the holy man about Morgiana ; but the 
dervish could only reiterate that his inamorata was a spirit of the air, and 
destined at certain periods to assume a mortal form, and exhibit all the 
various gradations through which mankind are obliged to pass in their 
pilgrimage to eternity. Mesched and the dervish now separated, with a 
mutual pledge that they would again see each other, after the lapse of 
thrice three years, upon the same spot. 

The youth set out on his travels. The ardor of his feelings gradually 
abated. He saw and felt how easy it is to become the vassals of our own 
evil delusions. He discovered that he had been creating images which 
could have no existence. His judgment, every day, was sobered and 
strengthened. Morgiana, however, he did not entirely forget. There 
wasa mournful pleasure in his remembrance of one so bright and beauti- 
ful. She recurred to his memory like a pleasant vision, which he con- 
stantly sought to impersonate inhis mind. ‘Thus did year after year pass 
rapidly away. He travelled through many countries, and at last return- 
ed to the secluded residence of his father. 

One evening, he had passed into the garden to pluck some dates, when 
he was suddenly accosted by a person unknown. 

“‘ Have you forgotten your promise ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Holy Allah! what promise ?” enquired Mesched. 

“Your promise to the dervish. This is the night for your meeting. 
He waits for you patiently.” 

The messenger departed, and Mesched hurried on his way to fulfil his 
pledge. He found the dervish, wrapped in a cloak, waiting anxiously 
for his appearance. 

‘*‘ Your impatience, my son, has worn away. Have you so easily for- 
gotten Morgiana?” 

“« Father! since 1 parted from you, I have learnt many valuable lessons. 
Then I was contending in the hot war of passions: but these, in a mea- 
sure, have passedaway. Still I am impatient to see the adorable Morgi- 
ana. Can yousummon her to our presence ?” 

‘It ts a most auspicious moment !” said the dervish. ‘ The moon is 
gleaming brightly, and every star looks sweetly down upon us at this 
blessed and holy hour. In a short time you shall see the beloved of your 
soul.” 

The dervish drew a ring from his pocket, which he held up in the 
light of the moon, and after a few ceremonies, which none understood 
better than himself, he threw it violently into the air. 

“The charm is good;” he said, taking his companion by the hand. 
“ Lo! she comes—the beautiful Morgiana !” 

A thousand raptures thrilled through the bosom of Mesched. It was, 
indeed, Morgiana, in all her simple elegance and matchless beauty, as he 
had seen her long—long ago. He was about to rush forward, and clasp 
her in his arms; but the dervish restrained him with violence. 

“Be not too passionate!” he said. ‘ This has been the curse of your 
whole life. ‘The picture must change. You must behold Morgiana in 
another aspect. This is her last appearance upon the earth—the last 
gradation through which she is doomed to pass. Look and be wise.” 

The dervish uttered a mysterious word in a low voice, and the bright- 
ness of the heavens was changed into gloom. Around, as far as the eye 
could reach, the earth assumed the appearance of a black and sterile 
heath. Mesched took the arm of the dervish, and they walked slowly 
over this desolate and unearthly scene. A bended figure, somewhat re- 
sembling a human shape, approached them at a distance. As they drew 
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nearer, it proved to be an old woman, bearing in her palsied hand a crutch. 

** Once more behold your Morgiana!” exclaimed the dervish, with a 
look of fiendish triumph, that he but ill concealed. 

Mesched looked upon her in silence. A convulsive tremour shook her 
limbs. The skin was shrivelled upon her face—her eyes were dim and 
sunken—a few locks of grey and matted hair fell upon her withered 
cheeks. ‘ Listen!” said the dervish, “‘ she speaks.” 

“ Come hither,” she commenced, addressing herself to Mesched. He 
approached her. She extended her long, bony fingers, but he started 
back with horror. ‘“ You loathe me—you who were so eager to receive 
me into your embrace. How strange is this! Remember you not,” and 
her voice died away intoa whisper, “ remember you not, I say,” and 
here the deathrattle sounded in her throat, ‘‘ my parting words to you, 
many years ago? I then warned you of the fickleness of all human 
affection. You best know how faithfully you have attended to my admo- 
nition,” and, as she uttered these words, she sunk upon the earth. Pre- 
sently, strange noises were heard in every direction ; and the panther stole 
silently over the blasted heath, and banquetted upon her livid corse; and 
the leopard also came, and there was a fierce and terrible conflict, and 
they filled the air with their dismal howlings. The wild beasts of the 
wilderness struggled for the spoils of humanity. ‘The dervish himself 
turned pale with fear ; and Mesched fled, far and fast, and rested not un- 
til he had learned wisdom from the madness of his passion, and breathed 
a prayer of gratitude to Allah for the instruction of his servant. M. 





THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF CUVIER. 
Part First. Tue Ovrurne or nis Lire. 


Georges, Leopold, Chrétien, Frédérick Dagobert (tot cognomina /) 
Baron Cuvier was born at Montbeliard,department of Doubs, August 28, 
1769. He was the son of a gentleman, who, for his gallant conduct in the 
service of France, was made Chevalier du Merite Militaire. He inherit- 
ed from his mother a feeble constitution, and it was only through her 
great cares that his life waspreserved and prolonged. This wise mother, 
not content with restoring his physical, paid much attention to the de- 
velopement of his intellectual faculties. Her maternal devotion, like that 
of the mother of the great Goéthe, made a permanent impression on 
the mind of George, who ever after remembered her sacrifices with gra- 
titude. Every morning, she conducted him to the elementary school of 
Montbeliard, and though she was not acquainted with Latin, so strictly 
did she cause him to repeat his lessons that he always excelled his com- 
panions in recitation. When he had made some progress in the arts of 
design, he was placed under the tuition of his relation, the architect of 
the town, always distinguishing himself by application to his studies. At 
ten years of age, he was instituted in the gymnasium of Montbeliard, 
where he remained during four years, acquiring rhetoric, history, geog- 
raphy, and mathematics, Latin and Greek. He carried so far his love 
of study, that his mother, fearing the bad effects of continued application, 
obliged him to take some diversion. It was at this time that his taste for 
natural history was awakened by a work on that subject, ornamented with 
coloured plates, and also by the frequent visits he made to one of his re- 
lations, who possessed a complete copy of Buffon, which he delighted to 
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read. He was endowed with an extraordinary memory; which was ore 
of the most important elements of his future greatness. It was here also, 
that he first showed indications of talent as a legislator. He chose from 
among his schoolfellows a certain number, whom he constituted a Debat- 
ing Soc iety, of which he was the president, and lawgiver. Here assem- 
bled, every Thursday, the young president and his companions who were 
desired to read some book on natural history or philosophy, upon 
which each member presented his reflections, which were judged by 
the president, whose decision was always unanimously adepted. When the 
young men, belonging to the school of Montbeliard, distinguished them- 
selves in any way, ‘they were sent to Tubingen to be fitted for the ministry. 

To this school was young Cuvier destined, but the master of the gymna- 
sium, whom he had displeased by severe epigrams, changed his destiny 
by according him only the third rank of merit when he was entitled to 
the first. This, M. Cuvier considered at the time a great injustice, but 
he afterwards rejoiced at it, since it had given so different a direction to 
his intellectual career. Cuvier, then only fourteen, attracted by his great 
progress, the attention of Duke Charles, uncle of the (then) king of Wur- 
temberg, who, taking him under his special protection, placed him in the 
university of Stuttgard. After full six years’ close study there, he deter- 
mined to embrace the career of administration, to which he gave the pre- 
ference, since it afforded him great facilities for the study of natural his- 
tory. All the prizes of the university were soon awarded him and he 
obtained the rank of chevalier, to which not more than five or six out of 
four hundred students attain. Nine months after his arrival in the univer- 
sity, the prize for the German language was given him. But the finan- 
ces of his father having fallen into confusion, young Cuvier was obliged 
to embrace a career entirely diflerent from that which he at first propos- 
ed. He entered the family of Comte d’ Hericy, of Normandy, which ranked 
very high in the best circles of the day, as preceptor to his children. 
This afforded an opportunity to Cuvier of acquiring the forms and usages 
of the best society, and to become acquainted with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the age ; still he continued to pursue his favourite 
science. During the interval between 1791 and 94, some fossils, found near 
Fecamp, gave him an idea of comparing them with the same class of 
animals living ; an idea not original with him, but which he carried far- 
ther in his researches than any other naturalist. Some time after, the dis- 
section of a species of sepia induced him to study the anatomy of the mol- 
lusca. Linnzus created the class of vermes, in which he comprised all the 
inferior animals, and thereby caused much confusion. It was among this class 
of beings, placed in the lowest rank of creation, that the young naturalist 
commenced his researches; he studied their organization, and classed 
them in different species, according to their natural affinities. Thus he 
laid the foundation of that vast zoological edifice, which he afterwards 
constructed. He wrote to a friend on this occasion ; ‘‘ these manuscripts 
are only for my own use; and without doubt, they contain nothing but 
what has been better treated by other naturalists, for I have laboured 
without books, and without collections.” These precious manuscripts 
offer, however, a number of facts entirely new, and luminous ideas supe- 
rior to any others on the same subject. There was, at this time, in a lit- 
tle village near the chateau of Comte d’ Hericy, a society which assem- 
bled every night to discuss agricultural matters. Among its members 
was M. Tessier, who had fled ‘from Paris during the reign ‘of terror. The 
young secretary of the society, Cuvier, hearing him one evening dispute 
very learnedly on the matter in question, immediately supposed him to be 
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the author of numerous articles on agriculture, and running up to him, he 
saluted him by name. ‘Tessier, whose title of abbé caused him to be sus- 
pected at Paris, cried out : “ Me voila découvert : je suis perdu!” ‘ Perdu!” 
exclaimed Cuvier ; “ au contraire, vous allez devenir désormais l’objet de 
nos soins les plus empressess.” From this incident arose an intimate 
friendship. A proof of the high esteem Tessier had for Cuvier is a phrase 
in one of his letters to his friend Parmentier: “ je viens de trouver une 
perle dans le fumier de Normandie.” Inthe spring of 1795, Cuvier went 
to Paris, where, warmly seconded by M. Millin, he was named member 
of the commission of the arts and soon after, a professor at the Ecole 
céntrale du Pantheon. He wrote for this establishment his “ Tableau 
Elementaire l’Histoire Naturelle des Animaux,” the only well arranged 
work written on the vermes. From this moment, his ambition was to be- 
come attached to the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle. Some time after, 
M. Mertrud, just elected to the chair of comparative anatomy, finding 
himself too old to exercise its functions, called M. Cuvier to his assistance. 
This was a situation he had long desired, and having now arrived at the 
summit of his wishes, he brought to Paris his father, then nearly eighty 
years old, and his brother, his mother having died in 1793. From this 
moment he commenced that magnificent collection of anatomy, now the 
admiration of the scientific world, from a few mouldy skeletons brought 
together by Daubenton. Nothing could deter him from the end he had 
proposed and by his perseverance and good management, he has erected 
this noble monument to his memory. In 1796, he became a member of 
the National Institute then just formed, and was the third secretary of that 
illustrious body, which at first renewed its officers every two years. In 
1798, M. Berthollet, commissioned by Napoleon to choose the scientific 
men who were to accompany the expedition to Egypt, proposed to Cuvier 
to bea member. He refused the offer, thinking he could better serve his 
own and the interests of science by remaining with the Museum. In the year 
1800, in the course of which Daubenton, the famous colleague of Buffon, 
died, M. Cuvier was elected to his vacant place in the college of France, 
and opened a course of natural history, containing at the same time his 
lectures on comparative anatomy, at the Jardin des Plantes. In 1800, 
also, the first consul, who aspired to civil as well as military glory, had 
himself elected president of the Institute, thus affording an opportunity 
to Cuvier of becoming more intimate with him. In 1802, he was appoint- - 
ed by Napoleon one of the inspectors to found lycea in thirty towns of 
France. In this station, M. Cuvier founded those of Marseilles, Nice and 
Bordeaux, and profited by his stay in the former to continue the study 
of marine animals. During his absence, a change took place in the Insti- 
tute ; the place of secretary was declared perpetual, and the salary fixed 
by Napoleon at six thousand francs ; and when it was observed to him, it 
was too much, he replied “ un secrétaire perpétuel doit étre a méme de 
recevoir 4 sa table tous les savans étrangers, qui visitent la capitale.” The 
following letter, from Cuvier to Hermann, may give an idea of the pecu- 
niary advantages which were then attached to the career of science and 
may also serve as an answer to two lines of Barthelemy’s Nemesis. 


“ En depit de Cuvier, les bourgeois indociles 
Refuseront l’impot pour payer les fossils.” 
1800. 
*¢ Mon cher et savant confrere, 


“Ne vous imaginez pas que Paris soit si fort favorisé ; ondoit douze 
mois au Jardin des Plantes, et 4 tous les establisemens nationaux d’instruc- 
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tion publique de Paris comme ceux de Strasbourg; et si nous portons 
envie aux éléphans, ce n’est pas parce qu ils sont mieux payés que nous, 
mais parce que s’ils vivent comme nous a credit, du moins ils ne le savent 
pas et n’en ont par consequent le chagrin. Vous savez qu’ ondit des Fran- 
cais, qu “ils chantent quand ils n’ont pas argent. Nous autres savans, 
qui ne sommes pas musiciens, nous faisons de la science au lieu de chanter, 
et cela revient au méme. Croyez moi, mon cher confrére, la philoso- 
phie Francaise vaut bien celle de Wolff et méme celle de Kant, et vous 
étes encore plus a méme que nous de la mettre a profit, puisque vous 
pouvez encore acheter de beau livres, et méme des anatomies artificiel- 
Jes qui sont de vrais objets de luxe dans ce genre. Je ne me suis pouit 
occupé de Poli. Je remets cette étude au moment ou je voudrai publier 
mon Histoire Anatomique des Animaux a sang blanc. II n’y en a encore 
a Paris qu’un exemplaire, que je sache ; ainsi vous voyez que vous n’avez 
rien a nous envier.”—The father and sister of M. Cuvier having died 
shortly after their arrival in Paris, the two brothers alone remained of all 
the family. 

In 1803, Cuvier married a widow of one of the Farmers General, who 
perished on the scaffold in 1793. Interest had no hand in promoting this 
union, for the revolution left Mad. Duvaucel stripped of all her fortune 
and four children by her former husband depending on her; but M. Cu- 
vier was not on this account less happy, for he found, united in the wo- 
man, he had chosen, the rarest qualities of the heart and the mind. In 
1808, he, as perpetual secretary, drew up, under the modest title of “ A 
report on natural science, since 1789,” one of the most luminous trea- 
tises which has ever appeared,—a monument, which, to use the language 
of Baron Pasquier, ‘place comme un phare entre deux siecles, montre a 
la fois et le chemin parcouru et la route a suivre.” During the same 
year, he was attached by Napoleon to the Imperial University. In 1809 
and 10, commissioned by Napoleon, he organized the academies of the 
states of Italy which were preserved by the sovereigns of those countries 
when they resumed their power. In 1811, appeared one of his most im- 
portant works,—one which has thrown a new light on geology, “ Ses 
Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles.’”” This year, Napoleon directed 
him to establish academies in Holland. His reports on this country are of 
great interest. The little taste for classic studies in that country he 
justly imputed to the want of variety and the insufficiency of matter offer- 
ed to the minds of students. Popular instruction was also for him a con- 
stant subject of meditation. While at Hamburg, he received from Na- 
poleon the hereditary title of knight, but all hope that his posterity would 
enjoy his honours was destroyed by the death of his only son. This loss 
profoundly affected and impressed him, but did not prevent him from 
amply fulfilling his duties in organizing the university of Rome, which 
employment had been given him in the capital of Catholicism, notwith- 
standing his being a Protestant; for he, by his mildness and tolerance, 
caused all religious doctrines to be forgotten. In 1813, Napoleon con- 
ferred upon him another flattering distinction; he was appointed Com- 
missary General to create means of defence on the left bank of the Rhine, 
against the foreign troops who were entering the territories of France. 
The events of 1814 broke out as the Emperor was about to confer upon 
him the title of Counsellor of State, but Louis XVIII., who knew well 
how to appreciate talent, ratified his election. When the hurricane of 
The Hundred Days had passed, it was judged necessary to remodel, on a 
new system, the universities of the kingdom. There was, therefore, ap- 
pointed a committee of which M. Cuvier, notwithstanding the power of 
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the Jesuits, was elected member and chancellor. It may appear surpri- 
sing to those unacquainted with the early life of Cuvier, that he, profes- 
sionally devoted to Natural History, should have obtained so many 
high political stations, but it must be remembered that his first studies 
were devoted to the law, and his first intention was to have become a 
member of the government of Wurtemberg. A curious incident,which 
happened during his visit to England, may prove that the knowledge of 
M. Cuvier was not confined to natural history, and at the same time illus- 
trate a trait in the English character. One day, while dining with Sir 
Everard Home, the conversation turned on some political question. In 
the course of the discussion, Cuvier remarked : “It would be very easy 
to decide the question, if Sir Everard would have the goodness to send in- 
to his library for the first volume of the Commentaries of Blackstone.” 
“ Sir,” replied Sir Everard, with emphasis, “I beg leave to inform you 
that my library contains no book of that kind. Thank God! sir, it is en- 
tirely consecrated to scientific works.” ‘ And why so?” said Cuvier, 
calmly, “ one does not prevent the other.” ‘This singular pretension, M. 
Cuvier always remembered with astonishment. It was in 1818, he made 
this excursion into England, accompanied by his family. During his 
stay in London, he held a conversation with George IV., in the course of 
which he told that monarch that if all the private collections of London 
were united in one, it would make the finest museum in the world. Dur- 
ing his residence in England, he had an opportunity of assisting at the elec- 
tions of Westminster. It must have been a curious sight for so profound 
an observer to see the orators haranguing with all the lustihood of radical 
ambition, and the populace at the same time pelting them with mud, 
foetid eggs, etc. Among others, he observed Sir Murray Maxwell, 
dressed in a brilliant uniform and decorated with all his orders, address- 
ing his flatteries to the crowd, who answered by covering him with noi- 
some mucilage and other missiles of unequivocal pungency. He had in 
view, when he undertook this excursion, the study of representative go- 
vernment and the whole range of science ; and frequently afterwards, he 
spoke with pleasure of the hospitality and the facilities afforded him by 
the savans of England. He passed several days at Oxford, with which 
city he was much delighted. He also visited Sir William Herschell, who 
received him with all the affability of a great andenlightened man. The 
only thing, M. Cuvier could not accustom himself to in England, was the 
congress and ceremony of the dinners ordinarily followed by protracted 
sittings at the table. He often spoke of them with an expression of en- 
nui visible in hiscountenance. From the year 1819 to 1827, M. Cuvier 
was loaded on every side with deserved honours ; but in the latter of 
these years, the hand of affliction again inflicted on him the severest 
stroke fate had destined him to endure. But the death of his only re- 
maining child, a young lady endowed with the most admirable qualities 
of person and of mind, and who was just about to become a bride, could 
not divert M. Cuvier from his scientific labours, as he said, his life belong- 
ed, not to him, but to science. But even she had no power to console 
him ; for when he appeared, two months after this unfortunate event, at 
the committee of the interior, he took his place with calmness and dignity, 
and listened attentively to the discussion ; but, when he should have re- 
sumed the question, his firmness abandoned him, and he burst into tears. 
A respectful silence reigned in the assembly ; all had known Clementine, 
and all understood the cause of this emotion. At last, making a violent 
effort, he raised his head, and saying “ Excuse me, gentlemen! I was a 
father, I have lost everything ;’ he commenced and continued his dis- 
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course with his usual equanimity. In the year 1830, M. Cuvier made a 
second tour in England for the purpose of examining into the scientific 
resources of that country. He found himself on his way to London just 
as the revolution of July broke out. He had departed from Paris in per- 
fect security with a passport from Charles X., for he was seduced by the 
appearance of tranquillity. ‘Therefore, he quietly pursued his route while 
a furious civil war was raging at the Louvre and the Tuilleries, and re- 
volt became revolution. In 1832, Louis Philippe made him peer of 
France, and he was about to be appointed president of the Council of 
State, when, on the thirteenth of May, Death closed his glorious 
career. 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 
Y MRS FAIRFIELD. 


Many a long and iaideat year has come and gone, like the shadows and 
sunlight of the heav ens, since thou and I, my poor sister! went on our 
little pilgrimages to the village school of B. How happy and joyous did 
we bound along with our arms twined around each other, and our books 
held open, anxious to learn our simple lesson, and assist each other in the 
rudiments of early education! ‘Thou wast then, my sister, the pride of 
an affectionate and devoted mother’s heart—the idol of a younger sister’s 
love; and looked upon by the passing stranger, as a beautiful unfolding 
flower, growing in all the brightness and beauty of an enchanting spring. 
Methinks, I hear thy soft and pensive voice come over me still like the 
music of sweet summer birds, so mild and dovelike; for thou wert never 
gay and volatile, but quietly sad (yet happy) as any nightingale. How 
did I love to bound with thee o’er woodland hill and dale—how happy 
were we, my sister, in plucking the sweet morning daisies that grew be- 
hind our youthful dwelling—and ranging from field to field amid the young 
playful lambs, and drinking the odour of each particular flower that decked 
the sacred spot where first the holy light of heaven beamed upon our in- 
fant heads! I cannot think of those sweet days and of thee, too, sister, 
now so changed, without the bitter anguish of a breaking heart. Myste- 
rious Providence ! how unrevealed to mortal man are all thy deep futu- 
rities! In childhood’s happy hours, that most enviable period of all our 
existence, how burning bright and beautiful is this mysterious being ! 
But the rainbow’s tints fade not away so soon as our best and most gilded 
hopes. The beautiful Caroline, at the time of school vacation, visited 
many of her young friends and was visited in return by them all ; our lit- 
tle band of playmates often met, and Caroline (for she, they thought, was 
indispensable) was always withus. ‘Taking her sister’s hand, she led the 
dance, while her sweet voice joined in those innocent and amusing plays 
which gladdened our quiet and retired village. Thou wast not only the 
star that shone brightly in thine own youthful circle, but the aged loved 
to call thee their own beautiful Caroline. The parish minister loved to 
see thee at church, and often observed thy sweet expressive face, amid 
crowds of other children, gazing intently to gather instruction from his 
unadorned yet truly pathetic discourses. I have seen thine eyes of tender 


beauty often moistened with tears, when thou hast heard from his lips of 


the privations, the sorrows and death of our immaculate incarnate Sa- 
viour !—then quietly and suddenly changed to a calm and placid expres- 
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sion at the recital of his redemption, through which he overcame the 
world, and ascended to his throne in the presence of the Father, sur- 
rounded by millions of his angels and of the just made perfect. Thou 
wert then, my sister, happy and good! Now thou art good, but alas! 
not happy. Many cold and dreary winters have shed their snows upon 
our now deserted birthplace, and many summer breezes have wafted their 
delicious odours over those gardens of flowers that once gladdened and 
rejoiced our infant hearts. Alas! summer and winter are alike to thee ; 
thy mind is a dark bewildered chaos which cannot sympathize with the 
cheerfulness of a winter-eve, nor dwell with pleasure upon the beauties of 
bright and beautiful summer. ‘Thy form, once so fragile and sylphlike, 
now bowed and wasted like the tallest tree of the forest, is shattered by 
the lightnings, and left an image of desolation. ‘Thine eyes, once so mild, 
so full of tenderness and beauty, now dart forth fire that burns in thy 
bewildered brain. ‘Thou dost not feel for her that bore thee, as once 
thou felt, nor dost thou weep to see her weep, aserst thou didst in 
the blest morning of thy days. Alone thy mother prays—alone she 
weeps. 

To govern others we must necessarily govern ourselves. There is 
not on earth an evil so destructive to happiness as domestic tyranny ; it 
severs husband from wife, child from parent, sister from brother, and 
heart from heart. ‘The despotism of a parent over his own child is un- 
natural, painful, and in its eflects dreadfully dangerous. ‘The love of pa- 
rent for child should hallow the heart—it is a fire which should consecrate 
the altar on which it burns. Alas! for poor Caroline, she never experi- 
enced this love. Possessed by nature of a disposition the antipodes to 
that of her gay and sprightly sister, her father’s cruelty became to her a 
subject of mournful and dejected thoughts. The two sisters were often 
overheard conversing together—Caroline remarking upon the conduct of 
other parents to their daughters, and Emily, by her childish eloquence, 
endeavouring to withdraw her mind from such painful and appalling sub- 
jects. I have often seen her, as she then sat upon a low elbow chair, her 
head resting upon her hand, her mother mournfully drooping and looking 
from the window. like one overwhelmed and stunned by incessant grief, 
while Emily, dashing the indignant tears from her fair face, cried 
“ Pshaw, sister! give not way—never mind—we will go into the garden 
and there have our play out in spite of blows.” ‘Then, turning shortly to 
her mother, the resolute child continued, “ Why did you not, dear mo- 
ther, prevent father from punishing sister? He has not hurt me, but poor 
Caroline he has almost killed.” Mrs Wallace, turning to Emily, said, 
“My child, lam sorry that you should have disobeyed your father’s 
commands to return always from school as soon as dismissed ; and this 
may be a lesson, although dearly purchased, never to disobey him.” 
Emily said, as it regarded herself, she did not mind the correction, but 
that she pitied poor Caroline; it made her so unhappy. Thus the day 
ended in sorrow, and they retired to their bed, accompanied by their mo- 
ther, who, ever watching and attending them, discovered on the person 
of poor Caroline, excoriating lashes. ‘My daughter! you are suffering 
from the blows your father gave ; though the fault was trifling, inasmuch 
as you was governed by your sister’s wishes and her playmates at school, 
yet if you love and value the life of your mother, never disobey your father 
again |” said Mrs Wallace to her wronged and injured child. She faintly 
but mournfully replied, that she would not, while Emily, who saw her 
sister’s grief and did not think of her own punishment or suffering, fell 
on her knees imploring forgiveness of God, and wept and begged her 
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to forgive her, for that she was in part the means of her sister’s detention 
after their school hours. Thus they retired to bed, the one to sleep, the 
other to reflect that she was the eldest child of a parent who could darken 
and desolate, by his austere and tyrannical conduct, all the future years of 
a helpless dependant child. Many months passed on, but they brought 
with them the same unrepented cruelties. If, in youth, we cannot be 
taught kindness and amiability, in maturer age, we need not look for its 
confirmation. 

Gehenna itself cannot more abound with terrors and miseries than a 
house divided against itself, over which an ignorant, rude and cruel mas- 
ter exercises his tyranny. How many happy hearts have been desolated 
—how many glorious intellects darkened by parental cruelty! How 
often has the yearning tenderness of the bosom been quenched, and the 
exulting imagination hurled down to earth ! 

The lovely yet wretched Caroline, like a blasted flower that has been 
shaken from its parent stem by the rude and chilling tempest, sank by 
degrees into a state of abstraction and stupor. Absorbed in her own 
bitter and unhappy lot—prohibited from the natural amusements and en- 
joyments of other children—she became habitually fearful of erring even 
in a look or gesture. She would often seem lost in reverie, and then, in 
the overflowing anguish of her heart, she would weep for hours together. 
Then, oh dreadful dispensation! you would hear the laugh of the lunatic 
—and the senseless mutterings of idiocy ! and a father stood before God 
the author of his child’s undoing! ‘Thus has a mother been bereaved of 
her fairest hope and brightest prospect ; for what can compare, amid all 
the affections of this frail state of being, with a mother’s love for her first 
born! For that being all the deep feelings of an overfraught heart gush 
out. There is not, in this cold friendless world, a living being in whom 
sorrow is more painfully personified, than this poor hopeless mother. 
Night after night, year after year, you may still see her wander to the 
lonely couch of poor Caroline--stand over the troubled sleeper,—lift her face 
to the midnight heavens, and call aloud to the silent air ; then, turn again 
to her unconscious child, and weep bitterly, that all the sweetness of her 
early love had vanished away like a scroll; then, suddenly start and 
shudder at the maniac sounds issuing from the lips of her distracted 
daughter ! 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


The folly of attempting employments, for which we are not fitted by 
nature or education, has been often exposed by the moral philosopher, and 
ridiculed by the satirist: but, in spite of all the cogent arguments of the 
one, and all the witty sarcasms of the other, men perpetually appear to 
the greatest disadvantage, by misapplying their talents, and misspending 
their time. 

Mr Charles Tracy, a young merchant, finding himself, at his father’s 
death, possessed of a much larger fortune than he expected, despatched 
his commercial connexions as soon as he could, bought an estate on the 
banks of Lake George, and commenced Country Gentleman ; a character 
in which, indeed, he could not possibly shine; for having been bred up 
from his infancy on Wallabout Bay, and within the purlieus of Pearl 
Street, he had never seen a field five miles from Hoboken, and was too 
complete a Gothamite to figure in rural life, particularly among people 
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remarkable for their rustic causticity, and yankee cunning. A country 
gentleman, however, Charles would be, and he plunged into farming, 
without considering how extremely he was deficient in knowledge of ag- 
riculture, and how little he was qualified to manage the land which he had 
purchased. 

When he had rusticated himself about two years, Charles discovered, 
by a succession of disappointments, that, if he continued to be his own 
farmer, he would soon bury all the money he had in the funds in the cul- 
tivation of his acres ; urged, therefore, by a kind of necessity, he conde- 
scended to apply to a neighbouring regularly bred farmer, who had offered 
to improve his estate for him, but whose friendly offers had always been 
rejected. 

Mr Trimmer, rejoiced to find himself consulted at last by the man from 
whose ignorance in rural affairs he had hoped for no small emolument, 
not only gave him a great deal of good advice upon the occasion, but ad- 
ded, that, if he would let him have the sole management of his farm for 
one year, he would double his income. 

Struck with that declaration, and being thoroughly weary of looking 
after his land himself, he immediately gave Mr Trimmer full power to do 
everything he thought necessary for the improvement of his estate. 

When he had made Trimmer his agent extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary, he felt as if he had thrown a heavy load from his shoulders, and 
gave himself up to the amusements of the field: amusements which were 
not at all agreeable to his taste ; but, as a country gentleman, he deemed 
it incumbent on him to partake the various pleasures which engaged the 
attention of his sporting friends. ‘To those friends he frequently afforded, 
in his own person, an infinite deal of entertainment, by the awkward situ- 
ations into which he threw himself, by the desire to make his company 
desirable. He was, indeed, on many occasions, a very necessary com- 
panion ; and, in a shooting or hunting party, generally distinguished him- 
self ina manner particularly laughable. He was a bad horseman, and 
handled a fowlingpiece, when it was charged, as if he was afraid of its 
contents; but he always attended his brethren of the covey or the chace, 
apparently in high spirits, because he would not give them any reason to 
question his courage or address. His efforts, however, to appear clever 
and courageous, were commonly unsuccessful ; for the more he strove to 
conceal his timidity and his awkwardness, the more glaringly were they 
conspicuous. 

Poor Charles met with disappointments and disgraces enough to have 
convinced him, had he been blest with a tolerable understanding, that 
he was the most improper fellow in America to make a figure in the 
country. At last, however, having lost two of his fingers by the bursting 
of his piece, while pointing it at a partridge, he gave up his gun; and 
having, by a violent fall from his horse, in the pursuit of a buck, broken 
his leg, he determined never to trust himself upon a quadruped again. 

By the empiricism of a bungling surgeon, his leg was set so clumsily, 
that he could not bear the sight of it: he, therefore, as he had always 
prided himself upon his supporters, ordered it to be new set. The sur- 
geon, proceeding with still less dexterity, put him to so much pain, that 
he was thrown into a fever; and the amputation of the ill managed limb 
was pronounced to be absolutely necessary for the preservation of his 
invaluable life. 

But, Charles, though mortified by these losses, and though he often 
wished very sincerely for his leg and his two fingers, received no small 
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consolation from the visits of a married lady, whose husband’s estate 
joined his. 

Mrs Sneley was extremely handsome, and Charles was not insensible 
to her charms. He thought her a very fine woman, and, having an ex- 
ceedingly good opinion of his own personal attractions (notwithstanding 
the mutilations to which he had submitted), he flattered himself, from her 
behaviour to him, that he was by no means an object of indifference in 
her eyes. He actually began to imagine that she preferred him to her 
husband ; that she was desperately in love with him ; and that she would, 
if vigorously addressed, make a slight deviation from the narrow path 
of conjugal virtue in his favour. 

Animated by these conjectures, he attacked her like a man of gal- 
lantry, conscious of his own powers, and drew the most pleasing conclu- 
sions from her conversation and conduct. 

In short, he was so highly transported, in a few days after the first dis- 
closure of his amorous sentiments, on her promising an assignation at 
farmer Trimmer’s, that he was almost delirious with transport. 

At Trimmer’s he found Mrs Sneley ready to receive him at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

Scarcely was the door of the room fixed upon for their interview shut, 
ere he was alarmed by the sudden appearance of Mr Sneley, who, advan- 
cing toward him with hasty strides, asked him, with ferocity in his coun- 
tenance, what he meant by attempting to corrupt his wife ! 

Charles was in a situation of so much embarrassment, agitation and 
peril, that he could not immediately articulate an answer; he could only 
stammer out, ‘* 1—I—I—” 

Mr Sneley, then, turning to his wife, bade her, fiercely, retire. 

When she was gone, he told Charles that he had two proposals to make 
to him: “ You must either fight me,” said he, “ or forfeit your estate.” 

“ Sir—Sir—” 

“ No alternative ; I will either have your estate, or your life.” 

Charles was now in a more embarrassing situation than he had ever 
felt himself since his appearance in the character ofa country gentleman. 
He had no inclination to part with his estate ; nor was he at all disposed 
to fight. He wished to have a little time to deliberate upon an affair of 
so much importance ; but Sneley thundered his no alternative so loudly in 
his ears, that he at last determined to pluck up all his courage, and meet 
his antagonist in battle array. 

“1 am ready to meet you, Sir, anywhere, and in any manner,” said 
he, in a spirited tone. 

“OQ, mighty well, Sir; then pray follow me directly.” 

Charles followed his incensed adversary to the bottom of a field be- 
longing to Mr Trimmer, with sensations easily to be conceived. 

Sneley then whistled, and the farmer himself approached with a pair 
of pistols. 

Charles, at the sight of the pistols, turned pale; and the nearer the 
farmer came to him, he was less inclined to decide the dispute by gun- 
powder. He gave up his estate as foolishly as king John did his crown, 
and the farmer was a witness to the cession of it. 

When he had returned home, and reflected coolly upon what he had 
done, he was ready to execrate himself for his folly; and recollection 
sharpened the anguish of his mind, by inducing him to believe that he 
had weakly deprived himself of his estate, by falling into the snare spread 
by the Sneleys and the farmer, with their combined heads, against him. 
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He was the next day thoroughly convinced that he had been egregiously 
duped by their united machinations. 

While he was on that day considering, with much disquietude, and 
many selfreproaches, in what manner he should regulate his future con- 
duct, he was unexpectedly visited by an old gentleman, an eminent and 
respectable merchant on ’Change, with whom he had had occasional trans- 
actions before he retired from business, greatly against his judgment, who 
took pains to persuade him to continue in the track of life in which he had 
been educated. 

Charles was ashamed at first at the sight of Mr Weyton, whose salu- 
tary admonitions he had neglected to his cost, but soon recovered himself, 
and not only told him that he was truly glad to see him, but acquainted 
him with all the follies he had committed during his residence on Lake 
George, and implored his assistance, as well as his advice. 

Mr Weyton, having reproved him in severe but friendly terms, for 
having lost so much time, and wasted so much money by the misapplica- 
tion of his talents, and the indulgence of his vanity, thus proceeded: 
** You have nothing to do but to remove from the country as soon as you 
can ; for youare no match for your neighbours. You havealready made 
yourself contemptible by your wrongheadedness ; and you will be reduced 
to beggary if you stay here any longer. If you choose to return with me 
to the commercial metropolis, I will find employment for you in my count- 
inghouse, and put you in a way to be a man of real consequence, and to 
acquire a fortune equal to that which you have spent, without being of 
any consequence at all.” 

Charles made his most grateful acknowledgments to Mr Weyton for 
his kind advice, gladly closed with his generous proposal, and endeavour- 
ed to forget that he had ever been a country gentleman, or a fashionable 
proprietor in the realm of the Grand Tour. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 
No. II. 
THE USURPER. BY M’HENRY.* 


Of all cisatlantic writers in the department of fiction, perhaps there are 
none more overlooked, by an indiflerent world, than our penn-smith Dra- 
matists ; and we dare assert, none more wofully neglected than the cele- 
brated and superb Dr M’Henry. Why the world should continue to re- 
gard this gentleman (per charity) as so utterly insignificant, is a mystery 
which we are unable to solve. Why should not the praise be awarded 
him, which is so preéminently his due?) Why should he be twisted and 
bent yet nearer to his beloved earth, and trampled upon as though he 
were “the insect of an hour?” Has he not laboured diligently for an 
honest fame, as a drugger, shopkeeper, novelist and poet? Has he not 
freely quaffed of the sparkling waters of the distiller’s and apothecary’s 
Helicon? Has he not indited Odes and Sonnets, innumerable, which 
Burns and Byron stole from his portfolio! Has he not written novels 


* This gentleman was born in swate Ireland, but now, it would seem, by some mi- 
raculous change, has become a native American: as such we have considered him 
in our second review of Contemporary American Drainatists, the first of which was 
bestowed, in serious irony, on one who wants all the qualities of a gentleman or a 
man of feeling. Vide Vol. II. page 318. N. A. Maga. 
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that would do no discredit even to the unparalleled author of the Wilder- 
ness? Has not one of his poetical effusions already passed through six- 
teen editions, and been sold at auction at a shilling a gross? Oh, ye re- 
morseless critics, who batten upon the very heart’s blood of an author, 
answer me, if ye can, these solemn and important questions. [Do not 
brand him with Cain’s immortality bofore he is fairly arraigned for trial. 
Consider well what you are doing. Have the days of Shakspeare and 
Ben Johnson again returned, that authorship is only a certain passport to 
poverty and disgrace? Is genius so worthless an attribute, that it pos- 
sesses not the power of turning aside the poisoned arrows of envious criti- 
cism? Will it bow at the shrine of besotted ignorance, and beg even 
for mercenary eulogies? Will it hold prize committees by the button 
until the guerdon is awarded? or buy a medal of merit when the gift is 
denied? Never, never, never! It soars aloft—despising all restraint— 
and in the rejoicings of its aérial flight, it looks with contempt upon the 
grovelling and “ baseborn of the earth.” Its only abidingplace is among 
the stars, (of the ‘Theatre !) where it bathes in living light, and revels 
with unseen spirits in its own bright and glorious realms. 

The Doctor must forgive this appropriate apostrophe. Its sublimity, 
we hope, will be a sufficient apology. In returning to our subject, let us 
ask why it is that Cooper and Irving should receive the adulation of de- 
lighted millions, in this and other countries; while there are few who 
would admit that they knew ought of “ ‘The Pleasures of Friendship,” 
*‘ O’Halloran,” “ ‘The Betrothed of Wyoming,” and other equally felicitous 
productions by the same inimitable writer? Has he not wit, humour, 
satire, philosophy, sentiment, feeling, soul—everything, to claim the ad- 
miration of the reader? Yet there are those who positively believe that 
it would be a demonstration of congenial folly to look into one of his 
books—at least, to acknowledge it. They would as soon think of telling 
you that they had been perusing “’Tom Thumb,” or “Jack, the Giant 
Killer.” This all tends to prove the inconsistency of the age—the la- 
mentable want of taste to appreciate genuine merit ; and, as a consequence 
of all this, we fear that the Doctor’s aspirations are forever at an end. 
“So quick do bright things come to confusion.” It was a true remark of 
Madam De Genlis, that ‘“‘ ambition, when not absolutely discouraged, 
must excite and exalt—it cannot remain stationary: like all other pas- 
sions, if it do not diminish and fade away, it must increase.” How has it 
been with the subject of this brief notice? Alas! his hopes are blasted ! 
his energies paralyzed ! his visions of future glory.and renown have pass- 
ed away as a withered leaf upon the swelling tempest. Disconsolate 
and brokenhearted M’Henry! ‘Thou hast yet one friend remaining—one 
who will exalt thy name and build a monument to perpetuate thy memory. 
We are actuated by no selfish motive, in thus expressing our honest sen- 
timents. Avarice does not stand at our right hand, asking for a reward ; 
nor envy upon the left, to inspire us with hatred. It i is the silent and un- 
qualified admiration of the heart, innocently offered up, without pride 
or ostentation, to the glorified Irishman, M’Cobthach M’Henry. 

We will now proceed to an examination of the “ Usurper”—this de- 
lightful Historical Tragedy. It is founded upon events well known to 
those who are acquainted with ancient Irish history. Cartha, or Cob- 
thach,’as we are minutely told, is the usurper of the Irish throne. He is 
a man of violent passions and desperate character ; though subject, at 
times, says our Author, to “ overpowering fits of remorse.” An unprin- 
cipled Druid, whom he elevates from an obscure condition in life, becomes 
his confidant and adviser. With this man’s advice, he murders the king, 
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and places himself upon the throne. Here, at once, are materials for a 
most pathetic story, which only requires the genius of a M’Henry to de- 
velope our sympathies, and demand our plaudits. 

The first scene opens with a grove. Connal, a friend of Mahon, the 
young prince, and rightful heir to the throne of Ireland, appears in the 
habit of a minstrel. He hums over a sort of soliloquy, upon the subject 
of “a woodnymph”—but we will only quote the two opening lines; be- 
cause we believe they possess unequalled beauty and simplicity. 


“ Propitious stars, that rule my fate, I thank you! 
This visit to old Tara’s court has blest me.” 


Now Elfinore enters, of whom Connal is enamoured, and we cannot do 
better than to give their interview somewhat at length. 


Connal. “ True to thy word, my fair, thou mak’st me happy. 
Elfinore. Would it were mine to make thee ever so, 

My Connal; but hard fortune interferes— 

We must hereafter meet less frequently.” 


We might pause to remark, that there is something very touching in 
this honest confession of Elfinore, that “ hard fortune interferes,” so as to 
prevent their seeing each other hereafter so “ frequently.” As the reader, 
however, must feel a strong anxiety to learn the cause of this disaster, we 
will continue their conversation. 


Con. “ Why so, my Elfinore! Dost thou distrust me ? 
Elfin. My mother bids me not encourage thee. 

I told her all. She saw my serious mood, 

Observed my sighs, and the neglect of all 

My pastimes. She the cause suspected, 

And questioned me of love. Deceive, I dared not, 

But trembled and confessed it. 
Con. And she bade thee 

Be cautious how thou loved’st a wandering minstrel ? 
Elfin. ’Tis even so; and I must yield submission.” 


Here the secret is out. The mother of Elfinore, ever watchful and 
vigilant, as mothers should be, feared that her daughter was in love, be- 
cause she sighed and looked serious, (evidences of love, at all times,) and 
consequently she forbids Elfinore again to see her lover. There are but 
two things to which the most illnatured critic tould possibly object. The 
first is, that the mother should dislike Connal because she believes him to 
be poor—and the second, that she should permit her daughter to see the 
young minstrel alone, ina grove, to communicate to him the melancholy 
intelligence, that she was never more, “in privacy to meet him.” If 
there was an apprehension that the lover was base enough to take undue 
advantage of his mistress, then it was unquestionably very imprudent 
advice on the part of the parent. But we may be hypercritical. 

They at last separate, as plighted hearts should ever separate. The 
parting words of Connal may, perhaps, be worthy of quotation. 


“ But hear me, maiden! 
Before we separate, here I vow to thee 
Perpetual servitude and true devotion, 
Which if I change, heaven be my enemy !” 


What a devoted lover! Alas! how few there are, who, like him, are 
willing to vow “perpetual servitude” to the softer sex. This, certainly, is 
anything else than an age of Abelards or Petrarchs. 
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Near the close of the first act, Cartha, the usurper, gives a very ani- 
mated description of the infamous ArchDruid, whom he inwardly de- 
spises, but is obliged, by policy, to conciliate his goodwill. 


“ There goes a man, clothed in religion’s garb, 
As wicked as the spawn of black perdition ; 
But able, cunning, cool and vigilant, 

And by united guilt, link’d to my fortunes, 
And therefore needful for my purposes.” 


The black spawn of perdition, is evidently a new, and very sublime 
idea. We do not remember ever to have met with anything similar in 
all our readings. 

The following is the speech of Partholan to the ArchDruid, who learns, 
with consternation, that Mahon, the young prince is not dead, as was the 
wish of the usurping Cartha. 

“Those ordered 

To execute the will of Cartha disobeyed. 

‘The frightened child, with tears, implored their pity ; 
Their hearts grew faint; hands that stoutly oft 

Sent their hired daggers to the hearts of men, 
Trembled and withdrew now, and could not wound 
‘The downy bosom of a seven years boy.” 


The last line is uncommonly beautiful. We know nothing to equal it 
in the whole range of the English language, or even of foreign tongues. 

The second scene in the second act represents a grove of oaks—a rocky 
cavern—and a druidical altar. The Priestess of Beal, mother of Mahon 
and Elfinore, comes out of the cavern and addresses the sun, which, most 
fortunately for our limited conceptions, we are told was shining above 
her. Upon one occasion she speaks very elegantly of Cartha’s “ bloody 
rage,” when he commands his ruffians to destroy her son. It is further 
remarkable, that in a subsequent scene, when she makes her appearance, 
that there, also, the sun shines above her. Upon this subject, we beg 
leave to remark, that our author must have a theory peculiar to himself. 
Cartha, surrounded by his train, gives utterance to the following very sin- 
gular words. 


“Let us with reverence and heads uncovered, 
Bow to the shrine of heaven’s great luminary, 
And sing the chorus of his worshippers.” 


Let Milton hide his pigmy head before the giant M’Henry, and let 
us cry avaunt to all other bards who aim at the sublime! Commentators, 
it is hoped, will not slacken in their researches to discover, if possible, 
what is to be understood by men bowing to the shrine of the sun, or to 
be more poetical, “ heaven’s great luminary.” 

When Mahon, who finally succeeds to the crown, is congratulated as the 
‘* king of Erin’s isle,” he makes the following appropriate reply. 


“ With awful gratitude I do receive it.” 


We have heard of many awful things ; but never before of awful grati- 
tude. As the idea is entirely original, it shall receive from us that awful 
reverence which it deserves. 

The subjoined is supposed to be applicable to the author himself. We 
do not, however, vouch for the truth of the supposition. 
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“ It is a vile and scoundrel world we live in ; 

I’m sick of it ; and why I took such pains 

To raise myself to the top of it, 1 know not. 

But late it cheered me to the very skies ; 

IfI but gave a nod, ’twas all in motion, 

Each cringer struggling to obey me first, 

But now to my commands, with trumpets spoken, 
Those cringers will not turn upon their heels.” 


Whether there has been a depreciation of tapes and muslins to call 
forth all this spleen, we do not pretend to say. The reader must conjec- 
ture for himself. 

We have now arrived at the last act. We must call the reader’s at- 
tention to the words of the Archdruid. 


“ Twould seem, indeed, as there were gods t’ o’erule 
The various plans and fortunes of our race. 

Ifthey perchance should hate deep fraud and falsehood, 
And deeds of blood, and violent injustice, 

Then wo is me !—But I shall not believe it.” 


The exceeding beauty of these few lines consists in the Archdruid dis- 
believing that the gods are not lovers of fraud, injustice and deeds of 
blood. 

Who can sufficiently admire the incoherent ravings of Cartha, as he 
lies upon his couch, in a troubled sleep ; particularly when the Priestess 
enters, and he,notwithstanding, holds converse with her on a very important 
subject. It is, however, not very difficult to suppose that a person may 
talk rationally with another, albeit he is asleep. ‘The Priestess, eventu- 
ally, proves herself a true heroine, and pronounces some very pretty and 
much approved curses upon Cartha. 


“*T would give me joy to see thee in perdition, 
Thy writhing carcass preyed upon by reptiles, 
And thy scathed soul stung by the fangs of furies.” 


Mark, reader! the fangs of furies stinging the scathed soul. Admi- 
rable! Cartha is at length made to strike at her with a dirk, which grazes 
her arm. A distinguished actor has suggested to us the difficulty of ac- 
complishing this alarming feat, without fear of wounding ; but he believes, 
with sufficient practice, it may be effected. ‘The most disastrous part of 
this scene is that the dirk is poisoned, and the Priestess finally expires in 
the arms of Mahon, her son; not, however, without directions from the au- 
thor, that she must “ breathe short,” before she makes her last sad exit. 

To close our remarks, we sincerely hope we have done justice, not only 
to Dr M‘Henry, as the most celebrated, superb and sublime of the 
American literati, but also to his charming tragedy of the ‘“ Usurper,” 
which was so charmingly played, before and behind, as well as on the 
stage, in days lang syne. 

Did our limits allow, we might describe the enchanting rehearsal and 
the splendid representation of this masterly model of poetry and eloquence. 
We might revive the acclamations, with which the tragedy was hailed, 
the bravos and bravissimos that accompanied its announcement for the 
second night, and the universal call for the author, who, with sardonic 
smiles and spasmodic gestures, goggled at the audience and attested “ by 
St Pathrick ! it was the night of his glorification, and to be sure it was!” 
But these scenes of beauty and pathos and glory are too bright even for 
remembrance; thy excessive fame, M‘Henry, dazzles our retrospec- 
tive vision—and we forbear ! 

Vor. 1V.—No. XIX. 8 
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TABLE TALK. 


We owe an apology to our numerous and respectable subscribers for the late appear- 
ance of several of our numbers; but none of them have suffered from disappointment, 
a tythe of what we have endured from vexation. Though we contracted with our late 
printer Dorsey to make liberal and cash payments for good work and regular publica- 
tion, yet he complied with neither of the requisitions. Procrastinating and negligent, 
though always soliciting undue money, our work was deferred when his necessities 
were supplied, and at last hurried forth illpressed, without the care of a master, or the 
pride of a mechanic. We have bought the wisdom, however, which commands us to 
be just without being goodnatured or charitable; and we intend to act upon it. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been punctually paid for the typographical execution of this 
work ; and thousands will probably be paid hereafter—but we resolve henceforth to 
render no favours. When the labourer earns his hire, he shall be paid, but we will 
listen to no appeals to our benevolence. Our numbers, in future, will be in other and 
better hands, and we hope to supply our most distant subscribers with their copies early 
in the month, while those, among whom we reside, will receive theirs on the first 
secular day. We advise all engaged in periodical publications, who desire either 
punctuality or good workmanship, not to commit the error, for which we apologize. 
Beggars are always ungrateful, and dunces, insolent and vulgar. We shall no longer 
feed the one, or attempt to inspire the other. 

We have paid to Dorsey for printing four numbers and sixteen pages of this work, 
$351.52, and this is the last payment we shall make for such workmanship. We shall 
soon complete our arrangements for an entirely independent publication of the Ma- 
gazine. 


Character Betrayed.—The undisguised character of individuals is more frequently 
betrayed by a single trait, involuntarily developed, than by a protracted acquaintance 
which is accompanied by systematic hypocricy. A family, travelling to an Atlantic 
city, while waiting for the cars, dined at a wretched country inn. At the head of the 
table sat a large, redfaced man, insolently haughty in his manners, and assuming the 
aristocratic airs of an hidalgo born ina hovel. His family, consisting of two or three 
smirched and smirking daughters, and his wife, (who all displayed the bright brickdust 
complexion of rude health,) were in company. The vulgar arrogance of the purse- 
proud cit was beheld with unspoken, though not unlooked contempt, by each of the 
family, on whom he felt disposed to inflict it. The unfailing indication of an un- 
assured position in society—of intellectual inferiority and contaminated feeling, is an 
attempt to overawe by ostentution, and repel by the assumption of fastidious refinement. 
The dinner passed over in silence, save when the democratic oligarch uttered big 
speeches, with the air of a butcher, and the accent of a barbarian, to his very refined 
and exclusive daughter. As the dessert came on, the plate, which a little child, be- 
longing to the first named family, had taken, a moment before, in its hand, was passed 
to the fastidious daughter of the fashionable great man. “ Here, waiter!” she cried, 
“ take this away, it has been soiled by that child! Why, papa, I don’t suffer people to 
dip into my vessels!’ The very soul of the child’s father burned with scorn and in- 
dignation at the vulgar pretension of the girl; but, without deigning to confer con- 
sequence upon the illbred railer by a reply, he reserved the occurrence to “ point a 
moral.”” The most certain evidence of a lofty and expanded mind is quiet politeness 
and a gentle demeanour ; and the most infallible demonstration of a lowborn and ill- 
bred character, is an affectation of sensibility and refinement. The philosopher and the 
gentleman are too conscious of their own greatness and purity to fear debasement or 
contamination ; the ignoramus and the clown, living in perpetual peril of exposure, 
assume the airs of fashion to conceal the grossness of nature. The redfaced man was a 
tallow chandler, and his daughter had grown nervous over the vat! 


Widows and Wives.—“ Come, my dear,” said a fouryearold widow to a lady who 
had been ennuied by matrimony during eight monotonous ages; ‘come, let’s go to a 
Fortuneteller’s.” “ Why, what will my husband say, if he hears it? He will think 
us fools, whatever he says. I must say, I respect his opinion and dread his ridicule.” 
“ Need you do either, my dear? Tell you everything to your lord and master? J did 
not, I assure you, when I wore the yoke; many a waggish trick and witty scheme I 
have played, and no wiseacre of a husband the wiser. Pshaw! you have been married 
long enough to be a strategist and elude restraint. My fears were shrouded long ago; 
put yours behind the curtain! come, let’s to the yellow sybil. She'll tell us whom we 
shall marry next—variety is charming.” 

The ladies left the street, and entered a dim and dingy court, clambered ‘up a creak- 
ing staircase, and stood before the door of the mulatto sorceress. “ Enter,” said the 
witch, in answer to the widow’s tap. “Ah, Mistress Diabolist, we hope to find you 
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in the perfection of health and happiness.” “Such as you wish to enjoy, ma’am, I 
suppose,” saidthe conjuror. ‘Well, when the colonel comes, he’ll cure all wounds. 
See! the diamond leaps upon the ace of hearts, and all is joy before you.” “ Thank 
you, my dear Diabolist, but what say you to this lady? ‘Tell her fortune.” . “ Bad 
enough now, but it will better soon. Behold! the black surmounts—the killing club, 
and the delving spade! 


A pall—a pall 

Is over all, 

And the welcome grave is ready made 
By the pickaxe and the spade !” 


“ Rejoice!” saidthe widow. ‘ You must be heartily tired of being counselled, and 
watched and restrained. You will be at liberty, soon, to act like a freewoman, and 
receive the homage of countless beaux ; I give you joy of the prophecy. True, you 
must shed some tears on the occasion, as I did, to make the world believe you have a 
heart, but they will be rainbows to the chartered bliss of widowhood, and the elysium 
of a second marriage. We wed in our nonage to please papas and our own whimsies; 
but in ripe womanhood, for fashion, power, and fruition.” 

“ Really, my dear,” said the married lady, “these first husbands are troublesome, 
and more devoted to old books than to us, young women. They talk to us as if we had 
no feelings or desires apart from them, alive or dead ; whereas I see nothing delightful 
in a dead man, or loving ina selfish living one. We were born for matrimony; and 
the gospel commands us to wed as often as our lords expire, and be merry while they 
rot—for what says St Paul ?” 

The ladies retired from the presence of the Yellow Sybil, rejoicing in their destinies; 
but we have not heard whether they were fulfilled according to their desires. 


Domestics, Helps or Servanis.—There is not a householder in America, unless he is 
a bigot in misnamed philanthropy or an abolitionary fanatic, who has not execrated 
the evil influences of a degrading and demoralizing democracy. No truer or more 
principled and practical republican than ourself exists, but we deprecate and detest all 
democratic doctrines. The people, as they call themselves, the uneducated, easily de- 
luded and more easily purchased people were never fitted, in any age, to confer author- 
ity or exercise judgment in the legislative or judicial affairs of a nation. The Execu- 
tive, whom they nominally elect, is really appointed by profligate intriguers and ambi- 
tious placemen, and the multitudinous sovereigns, who become the instruments of 
countless calamities, are actually the slaves of an affluent, adroit and wicked cabal. 
Let us define significant terms. A republic isa liberal and judicious government, 
directed by informed, talented and wise men for the highest good of all whom they re- 
present. We have ceased to hope for such a government. A democracy is a violent, 
inconsistent, revolutionary anarchy, where the darkest passions are triumphant, and 
the most venal propensities, paramount. One tyrant is preferable to seven millions; 
the headsman would have less trouble with a unity than an infinity. We are rushing 
headlong into nullification, equality, despotism and anarchy, and we may thank the 
mercenary mob for our sufferings and disgrace. They have tyrannized over the intel- 
lectual, the educated, the wise : they have inflicted inexpiable injuries and innumerable 
calamities on the whole confederacy ; and they now demand public sympathy for their 
distress, when they are the authors, not only of their own beggary, but of the thousand 
bankruptcies which convulse and paralyze the community. They will receive none 
from the merchants, whom they have dishonoured and impoverished ; they shall re- 
ceive none from a nation whom their hireling suffrages or miserable infatuation and 
madness have precipitated from the glory of Washington to the infamy of a democratic 
despotism, 

The assertion in our national Constitution that “all men are born free and equal,” 
though honourable,as originally meant,to the framers of that magnificent code,has been 
intentionally misinterpreted by unprincipled anarchists, the mercenaries of the press 
and the overweening, overawing, weak, ignorant and wicked mob. All men are not 
equal in intellect, virtue, wealth or honour; the Constitution never said they were; 
common sense says they never can be. Allare equal in civil rights—for all are 
equally protected by the laws—and this is the full signification of the much abused 
constitutional axiom. Philanthropic abolitionists, however, are interested in the re. 
petition of exploded falsehood, for their daily sustenance is calumny. Well may we 
be arraigned by foreign malignants when we are abused and betrayed by our own 
selfish beneficiaries, miscalled benefactors. The gallant and noble southrons, who 
hold the posterity of slaves which the English stole from Africa and inflicted on 
America, are proclaimed robbers, assassins and monsters by the incendiary Garrison 
and his horde of fanatical impostors ; and in the statistics of the Temperance Society 
more than three fourths of all our people are called inveterate drunkards and doomed 
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to eternal perdition. All are so very equal that noone is free. The property of the 
southern slaveholder belongs, it seems, to the moonstruck enthusiast, who 






“ Compounds for sins he is inclined to, 
By damning those he has no mind to.” 





And no one can taste Neil’s ale or Gowen’s port without asking particular permis- 
sion of the self elected conservators of the public morals. 

This incessant watchfulness might be more wisely directed ; for warders should not 

stand upon the walls to serenade the moon. Instead of uttering endless tirades 
against slavery, let the missionaries of guilt and madness guard their own endangered 
liberties ; instead of wasting wealth and time in proclaiming the universal drunkenness 
of their calumniated countrymen, let the lecturers on equality,negro taste and christian 
sobriety create, if they can, good servants, domestics, helps, misses, mistresses, or 
whatever the “ society for the encourgement of faithful” ladies chooses to call them. 
There is an abundance of gentility to work upon; for we have Irish gentility from 
the bogs and pratiepatches ; Swiss gentility from the hills of Underwald ; African gen- 
tility from the lanes of Moyamensing and the courts of Manayunk ; and many other 
sorts and varieties. Let the pensioners of our devoted philanthropists do some good in 
their generation by advising the cook to forego, for a while, the dignity of her equality, 
and the laundress to forget the glory of her birthdom. The chambermaid might be in- 
structed to waive her privilege of sitting with ladies in the parlour, and the boots re- 
commended to discontinue his march of mind in the gentleman’s library. Seriously, ser- 
vants in this country are a curse acknowledged by all who are not possessed by the 
demon of philanthropy. They arrogate the prerogatives and assume the deportment 
of high birth, cultivated intellect and unlimited fortune. If ordered, they are insolent; 
if reproved, they depart; and, without recommendation, obtain another place to react, at 
pleasure, the same scene. This is a vexatious, all pervading and intolerable evil, 
which flows from the promulgation of equality. ‘The same benefactors of the human 
race,who advocate the amalgamation of negroes andwhites,on the patriotic and christian 
principles of rapid population and conversion to the true faith—excite all servants to 
audacity by maintaining that the hireling is, in all respects, as good as the employer. 
All societies “ for the encouragement” of radicalism and insolence are founded on this 
principle. The sooty wench tells us that she was born as free as any jaloff Cesar, 
though every tribe in Africa are the actual slaves of the chenoos and mafooks, who 
rule them; and the Irish peasant shouts “Erin, mavourneen!” when directed to prepare 
the dinner and talks of O’Neil, O'Connor, O’ Brian, O’Connell, and all the Macs memo- 
rialized in the legends of St Pathrick, as if she was sixteenth cousin to the oldest Hi- 
bernian robber on record, and not the famished vassal of immemorial and inexorable 
tyranny. A disgusting familiarity subsists between the inferior whites and their ser- 
vants, which effectually precludes all disparity of condition and all obedience. The 
audacity of foreign and native negresses is. studiously encouraged by many who 
call themselves benevolent, under the plea that black flesh is equal in flavour to white 
—that a sable soul, like the samiel, is more glowing than any summer noonday of 
Christendom ; and that a worshipper of Fetish and the Obi is as good a christian as 
the very best of modern philanthropists. The last position is true, at all events. But, 
whether you seek the furnishing office of one, who introduces burglars and harlots be- 
neath your roof, on the payment of twentyfive cents for every larceny and assignation ; 
or disburse five dollars per annum tv a ‘society for the encouragement’ of equality, inca- 
pacity and insolence ; we must be content, at last, and highly gratified, if, by conceding 
all that our lords and ladies of the cuisine demand, one half of our wardrobe and plate is 
left behind, and a tythe of the household duties performed. 


























































The Author of M‘Fingal. Among those who have contributed to inspire the Ameri- 
cans with the love of literature and liberty, who directed their minds to exalted 
views of the nature of government and refined their taste by criticism and poetry, the 
author of M‘Fingal deserves a reputable station and an honourable memory. Indeed,be- 
fore his time, however they might have been cultivated in the middle and southern 

rtions our confederacy, letters were in a very crude and debased condition in New 
England. Efforts had been made to lead the general mind towards their more assiduous 
culture; but the slightest comparison of the writings of TrumBu.t with those of his im- 
mediate predecessors will astonish the critic. 

Joun TrumeBvty was born in Waterbury, Connecticut, in the year 1749, or 1750. 
His father, a wealthy and respectable clergyman of the place, early instructed him in 
the usual elements of education; and, flattered by his docile and active genius, led him 
from English to Latin and Greek. His cares were rewarded ; for such was the uncom- 
mon vigour of the intellect of his son, and so assiduously did he apply himself, 
that at the age of seven, after a full examination, he was declared sufficiently advanced 
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in his academic studies to merit admission into Yale College. His tender years disin- 
clining his parents to place him there so young, he was withdrawn and did not join 
that institution till he had entered his thirteenth year. His collegiate life was one con- 
tinued scene of success, The superiority of his genius, attainments, and industry ele- 
vated him, on every trial, over his competitors ; and such of his collegiate exercises as 
have been made public, evince a spirit and discipline of thought and expression rarel 
discernible in more advanced years, and after greater opportunities of instruction. Mr 
Trumbull graduated in 1767. In what manner the interval between this period and 
1771 was spent, the writer is not particularly informed. Mr Trumbull, however, was 
engaged in the business ot instruction, in some part of Connecticut. In 1771, he 
accepted a tutorship in Yale college ; and was concerned in various periodical publi- 
cations with Dr Dwight; all of which contributed to his reputation. Some of these 
performances were satirical; andtheir success induced the author to devote himself more 
particularly to a species of writing for which, till then, he had modestly questioned his 
qualifications. But whatever might have been his own conceptions as to his talents, 
his companions were too often forced to smart under the lash of his satire to entertain 
any doubts of his success. Nor does he appear to have been long held in doubt him- 
self, for in 1772, he published his poem entitled, “ The Progress of Dullness,” in three 
parts separately printed. ‘This poem had an unprecedented sale; and, notwithstanding 
several editions, and one as late as 1794, is seldom te be met with even in the libraries of 
antiquaries. To judge fully of the merit of this performance, the reader should be ac- 
curately and even minutely acquainted with the peculiar manners of the New England 
people, and particularly with their manners at that time—for half a century has made 
many changes—and as few foreigners can acquire this knowledge, the perusal of the 
“* Progress of Dullness” cannot be expected to interest the European reader. 

Mr.Trumbull resigned his tutorship in1773, and repaired to Boston. His original design 
was to devote himself to literature ; but his father judging, perhaps, more prudently for 
his son, obliged him to make choice of a profession ; and having determined in favour of 
the bar, he was placed under the direction of Mr Adams, then a distinguished advocate 
and counsellor in Boston, afterwards our second President. But though he was now con- 
demned to a pursuit little congenial to one whose inclinations continually tempted his 
feet astray in the pleasant paths of poetry, Mr. Trumbull did not forget the Muses ; 
and an occasion soon presented itself worthy of his pen. How he acquitted himself may 
be seen in his “Elegy on the Times,” first published in Boston, 1774. On his admission 
to the bar, he returned to Connecticut ; and settled at Hartford. Here he soon became 
one of the ablest and most popular advocates; and was considered as the ablest coun- 
sellor in the county, and among the ablest in the state. His domestic habits, which 
seldom permitted him to mingle much in society at large, and, perhaps, the fear of his 
satiric talents, prevented that eager interest in his behalf, among a large body of men, 
which would have carried him forward into public life ; and perhaps from these seden- 
tary habits, and seclusion, he became the victim of hypochondriac and nervous affec- 
tions, which impaired his usefulness and-poisoned his felicity. 

Mr Trumbull was the author of numerous periodical publications, on literary, moral 
and political subjects, all of which commanded respect. Of those,in which he was 
concerned with others, none has attracted more applause than a series of papers, some- 
what on the plan of “ The Rolliad,” and executed with equal wit, entitled, “ American 
Antiquities,” and extracts from “The Anarchiad,” originally published in the New 
Haven Gazette for 1786 and 1787. These papers have never been collected; but 
they were republished, from one end of the continent of America to the other, in the 
newspapers of the day. ‘They were the joint work of Mr Trumbull, Barlow, Hum- 
phreys and Hopkins. 

But the work, which has most contributed to establish the reputation of Trumbull, 
is the poem of “ M‘Fingal ;’ which was favourably received in Europe, and 
was read with rapture in America, at a period of little literary talent, 
though it is now remembered only as a curiosity among the archives of cisatlantic 
letters. 


Washington’s Reception at Trenton.—While despotic usurpation triumphs over our 
transmitted rights, and peril and calamity invade our degraded country, it is a plea- 
sure ever to recur to the example of our only Hero, whose highest grandeur was the 
purest goodness. On his way to assume his first administration im New York, a 
triumphal arch was erected on the scene of his earliest victory. It was in the centre 
of the bridge which extends across Assanpink Creek at the entrance of Trenton— 
where our gallant general made so noble a coup de main on the enemies of his 
country; so important a stand, and a retreat worth more than victory. The 
arch was eighteen feet high, fifteen feet in breadth, and ten in length, supported by 
thirteen pillars entwined with wreaths of laurel. The roof was interwoven with lau- 
rels and evergreens. On the front was inscribed in large golden letters, THE DEFEN- 
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DER OF THE MOTHERS WILL ALSO PROTECT THEIR DAUGHTERS. Over this, in the cen- 
tre of the arch, on a square ornamented with festoons of evergreens, decorated with 
flowers, was the date of his prophetic victory at this place, when nine hundred Hes- 
sians were made prisoners, and the horizon of America revealed the dayspring of 
that radiance which never again forsook it. On the summit of the arch a large sun 
flower, always pointing to the sun, was designed to express the sentiment, as true 
then as now, notwithstanding the Carnage of the Cottonbags, To YoU ALONE. . 

The circle of the arch, both above and below the inscription, was ornamented with 
wreaths of evergreens, interwoven with artificial flowers of every kind, which presen- 
ted a most beautiful appearance : a large festoon of flowers likewise hung from the inner 
circle of the arch, and gave the whole an air of grandeur. 

The ladies had arranged themselves in the footway, on one side of the street, be- 
tween the arch and the town, with their daughters in front, all dressed in white, and de- 
corated with wreaths and chaplets of flowers; six of whom held baskets of flowers in 
their hands. As soon as the general had passed under the arch, the little choristers 
advanced, singing the following sonata, composed for the occasion. 


Welcome, mighty chief! once more 
Welcome to this grateful shore ! 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the hostile blow— 
Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
They for thee triumphal bowers 
Build, and strew thy way with flowers ; 
Build for thee triumphal bowers, 
And strew their hero’s way with flowers. 


As they sung the last lines they strewed the flowers before the general, who halted 
till the sonata was finished. Never, for a moment, through all his glorious career, did 
Washington cease to merit such love and admiration as this: and never shall we 
cease to dwell upon his memory with affection and delight. 


The word News.—News comes from all quarters of the globe as the very word itself 
clearly points out to us, viz. N. North, E. East, W. West, S. South ; so that no language 
in the world can furnish us with a title equally expressive. 


Killegrew’s Political Maxims revived by examples.—W hen wickedness wriggles into 
a high station with cunning, and address, the worst of fools have the best chance for 
preferment, because those only are proper tools for such a workman. 

When a groupe of fools has nestled intoa warm situation, they may keep it by con- 
federacy in spite of common sense and honesty. Thus it has actually happened, that 
great states have been often hagrid by a confederacy of fools, till the united breath of 
an injured people has puffed them to the D 

When pride, presumption, impetuosity, self-sufficiency, and contempt for others, lift 
ambition into the seat of power, it must soon tumble down, like Phaeton, or set the world 
on fire. 

Whether a mad fool, or a combination of wicked fools are predominant in society, 
its fate will be the same : for it must sink to perdition in both cases. 





Coryate, the Eastern Wanderer—Thomas Coryate, of vainglorious memory, was 
born at Odcombe in Somersetshire, in 1577, his father being then Rector of that parish. 
In 1596 he was admitted to Gloucester Hall, Oxford, where he stayed about three years, 
and soon after the accession of James I. was received into the family of Henry Prince 
of Wales. He had a remarkable aspect, his head being misshapen, like that Thersites 
in Homer, and was endued with much more learning than judgment, which made him 
a butt to the wits and courtiers. In 1608, he began his travels, and at his return pub- 
lished an account of them under the title of “ Crudities hastily gobbled up in five months 
travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetiw, Helvetia, some parts of High Germany and 
the Netherlends.” ‘This work for its quaintness and originality is well worth re- 
printing. He performed this journey on foot, and walked 900 miles with one pair of 
shoes, which, as he informs us, he got mended at Zurich. It was ushered into the 
world by an Odcombran Banquet consisting of sixty copies of verses by the poets 
of that time, among which are the names of Ben Jonson, Sir John Harrington, Inigo 
Jones, John Owen, the Epigrammatists, Farnaby, Donne, Michiel Drayton, ete. who 
tickled the author’s vanity while they made a jest of him. In the year following, 1612, 
after taking leave of his countrymen by an oration spoken at the Cross in Odeombe, 
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he set out again on his travels, intending not to return till he spent ten years abroad. 
He arrived at Zante, where, among other things, he saw and has described the Sepul- 
chre of Cicero and his wife Terentia, in the churchyard of St Mary’s. After visiting 
Scio,and attempting (but in vain) to see what is called the tomb of Homer,he sailedin an 
English ship (with fourteen other Englishmen and an interpreter) to the Trojan shore, 
where he landed, Feb. 22. ‘The ruins of that once famous city he seems to have sur- 
veyed with true poetical enthusiasm, and has particularly described them. One of his 
companions, Master Robert Rugge, observing his researches, as a reward, merrily 
drew his sword, and on one of the ruined pillars knighted our traveller by the name of 
the first English Knight of Troy, pronouncing extempore the following verses : 


Coryate no more, but now a Knight of Troy, 
Odcombe no more, but henceforth England’s joy. 
Brave Brute, by our best English wits commended ; 
True Trojan, from ASneas’ race descended. 

Rise, top of wit, the honour of our nation, 

And to old Llium make a new oration. 


Two Turks, who stood near, seeing the sword drawn, thought that Tom Coryate 
was about to be beheaded for some notorious villany. In honour of his knighthood, the 
Musketeers discharged two vollies, and our Tom of Troy answered the verses extem- 
pore and also pronounced an oration to his Commilitones; but for these and other particu- 
lars we must refer to Purchas’s Pilgrimages. He concludes with saying, that he 
would not for five hundred pounds but have seen what he saw in Troy, and thought it 
well worthy a journey on purpose out of England. Hence our traveller proceeded to 
Constantinople, where he was present at the Feast of Lights, April 21, the mosques be- 
ing hung all that night with lamps in honour of Mohammed’s birth. The pomp of the 
Grand Signior’s entrance into the city from Adrianople, he thought unequalled since 
the Roman triumphs. He was present at the circumcision of an English Jew, the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, and the Turkish Ramazan or Lent. He visited also the 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, Timotheus, and received great civilities from Sir 
Paul Pindar, the English Ambassador. He left that city in an English ship, Jan. 21, 
1813-14 ; and arrived at Lesbos; thence at Scanderoon, and with the English Consul 
at Aleppo visited the Valley of Salt mentioned in the Scriptures. ‘The pool where the 
salt is made is twenty miles long and two broad. ‘The salt is made in July, and yields 
twenty thousand dollars annually to the Grand Signior. Thence, Coryate and Allard 
(a Kentishman) began their journey on foot to Jerusalem. At Damascus he stayed 
four days viewing that city, Abana and Pharphar, the Dervises’ Monastery, Mosques, 
etc. and dined well at a cook’s for three farthings a head. He arrived at Jerusalem, 
and lay in the Temple on Palm-Sunday, in the upper gallery, seeing and describing 
the ceremonies of the Greeks, Armenians, Maronites and Copts, on the ensuing festi- 
val. He visited Jordan, the Lake Asphaltites, etc. Men, women and children stripped 
themselves naked and bathed in Jordan, being of opinion that that water washes away 
all sins. Thence he journeyed to Mount Libanus. Hence, back to Sidon, and by 
Sea to Alexandretta, or Scanderoon;hence to Aleppo in Syria, where he joined a cara- 
van going into Persia, and, after passing by what are said to be the ruins of Babylon, 
crossed the Euphrates into Mesopotamia, alias Chaldea, and arrived at Ur of the 
Chaldeans, where Abraham was born, a goodly city, thoughhe was much chagrined 
at finding no ruins of the house of the Father of the Faithful! Wading over the River 
Tigris, he passed by the ruins of Nineveh through Armenia the Greater, and Media 
the Lower, to Tauris, its capital, formerly Ecbatana, the sammer court of Cyrus, now 
in ruins. He journeyed now by Casbin, once Arpacia, to Ispahan, the residence of 
the Kings of Persia. After two months’ stay there, he travelled with a caravan into 
Eastern India to Lahore, passing the Indus, and meeting in the way the English Am- 
bassador, Sir Robert Shirley, and his Lady, travelling from the Mogul’s court to the 
King of Persia’s. Among other civilities, Lady Shirley made our Pilgrim a present of 
forty shillings in Persian money. Lahore he describes to be sixteen miles in 
compass. ‘Twenty days more conveyed him to Agra, through a road planted with trees 
on each side, whence he had ten days tothe Mogul’s court, at a town called Asmere. 
That Prince, (whom he described) named Selim, was then fiftythree years of age, and 
on his birthday, which happened when Coryate was there, he weighed himself in a 
pair of golden scales, laying in one scale his weight in gold, which he gave to the poor. 
This whole journey from Jerusalem to Asmere, being 2700 English miles, our Propa- 
tetic* (as he styles himself) performed on foot, but with diverse pairs of shoes, in 
about fifteen months. Between Aleppo and the Mogul’s court he spent but three 
pounds, being reasonably well for about two pence, and competently for a penny sterling 


* That is, a walker forward on foot. Peripatetic is one that walks about. 
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aday. Hestaid in the English Factory at Asmere fourteen months, in which time 
he learned the Persian, Turkish, Arabian,and Sanscrit languages,without aid from any 
fiddler! Inthe first he afterwards made an Oration to the Great Mogul, who gave 
him in return about ten pounds English, which was very acceptable, he then having 
but twenty shillings left,and in the last he spoke with such volubility, as to be an over- 
match for a country woman, a notorious scold, in her own language. While at the 
Mogul’s court, Tom Coryate rode upon an elephant, and is so drawn, by his own de- 
sire, in the Frontispiece to his Letters fromAsmere. He left Asmere Sept. 12, 1616, and 
after visiting several other places, and being courteously received by Sir Thomas Roe, 
the English Ambassador, he went at length to Surat. There being kindly used by 
some of the English, who gave him sack which they had brought from England, and 
drinking of it moderately (for he was very temperate) it increased a malady which he 
had then upon him, and in a few days brought him to his journey’s end, in December, 
1617. He was buried there under a small monumental stone; and thus his voluminous 
observations were all lost except the Crudities of his former journey ; Letters from As- 
mere to several persons of quality in England: and some written notes given by Sir 
Thomas Roe to Purchas, and published in his Pilgrimages, in which also are inserted 
a letter from Coryate to his mother Gertrude, containing his speech to the Great Mo- 
gul, observations on the Mogul’s Court, Constantinople, etc. One of his letters is ad- 
dressed “To the high seneschal of the right worshipfull fraternitie of sireniacall gentle- 
men, that meet at the sign of the meremaid.” Mr Richard Steel, a merchant, having 
informed King James,that he had met Coryate in his travels, the King replied, “is that 
fool yet living?” This, being told to our pilgrim, troubled him much. He was also 
moo 4 concerned at an expression in Sir Thomas Roe’s letter to the Consul at Aleppo, 
in which, desiring him to furnish Coryate with ten pounds, he recommended him as a 
very honest poor wretch. Our traveller liked the gift but not the language, saying to 
his chamber fellow, Mr Terry, that “ my Lord Ambassador had even spoiled his cour- 
tesy in the carriage thereof; for that if he had been a very fool indeed, he could have 
said very little less of him than he did, Honest poor wreteh! and to say no more of 
him, was as much as nothing.” The letter was afterwards phrased to his own mind, 
but he lived not to receive the money. ‘Had he lived,” says Aubrey, “to return 
to England, his Travels had been most estimable; for though he was not a wise 
man, he wrote most faithfully matter of fact.” (MS in the Ashmolean Museum.) In 
his letters he frequently says much more than is necessary, but never, of his knowl- 
edge, more than is true. Some of the friends whom he particularly commemorates as 
“the lovers of virtue and literature, and the wellwishers to his laborious pedestrial per- 
ambulations,” are “ The two ladies Varney, mother and daughter, at Boswell House, 
without Temple Barre ; that famous antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, for whom, he says, 
he had acurious marble head of an ancient Heros, or giant-like champion, found in the 
ruins of Cyzicum,in Natolia ; Master George Speake, sonne and heire apparant of Sir 
George Speake in Somersetshire; Master John Donne, the author of two most elegant 
Latine books, Pseudo-Martyr, and Ignatii Conclave; Master John Hoskins, alias 
Equinoctiall Pasticraft, of the citie of Hereford, Counsellor ; Master Benjamin John- 
son, the Poet ; Master Doctor Mocket, resident in my Lord of Canterburie’s House at 
Lambeth, [as Chaplain to Abbot, and afterwards Warden of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford,] Master Samuel Purchas, the great collector of the lucubrations of sundry classi- 
call authors, for description of Asia, Africa, and America.” Had he lived, our travel- 
ler intended to have walked back though Persia to Cairo in Egypt, and to have em- 
barked at Alexandria. Some elegant Latin Poems by George Coryate, the father, 
were published by his son Thomas in 1611, and also a description of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in Latin verse. 


Etymology.—O@’, the Greek term for the Divinity, is derived from $e, to run ; 
or Otwesw, (whence theori, the sacred Delian messengers of the Greeks) to contemplate 
divine things ; because the stars were worshipped as Deities by the idolatrous people 
who first formed that language. The Latin term for the Diety has generally a plural 
sense, on account of the prevailing notions of Polytheism among the ancient Romans. 
Neither the Greeks nor the Latins had any word expressive of that idea which we form 
of one supreme, perfect, independent Being, who created the universe. The Hebrew 
term used by the Jews to express the leprosy, literally signifies, to be scourged with a 
rod. Inthe eastern countries this disease was looked upon as an immediate punish- 
ment inflicted by God; and hence that name was given to it. The Greeks used the 
same word (¥vx») to signify the soul, and a butterfly ; because a butterfly changes its 
form without dying, and bears therein a similitude to the soul, which continues to ex- 
ist in its new state after the dissolution of the body. For this reason the Greeks repre- 
sented the soul hieroglyphically under the form of a butterfly. 

_ Soga, the Greek term for glory or honour, signifies literally opinion, and is expres- 
sive, without equivocation, of the good opinion entertained of us by others. It was very 
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far, there fore, from ridiculous pedantry in the ancients, to apply themselves with such 
great assiduity to the purity and perfection of their language; an object equally worthy 
the attention and application of the moderns. Thus it will be impossible, for instance, 
so long as the German language subsists, for posterity to forget the use of the quinqui- 
na ; as, in that tongue it is called fieberrinde, or the ferer-bark. Another great advan- 
tage to be deduced from etymological precision is that it serves to preserve the origin- 
al notions which time diversified. ‘Thus the definitions usually given of marriage are 
imperfect, because they do not convey a precise distinction between the state of matri- 
mony and concubinage. But ifwe consult the Greek, we shall find the word Nesoe 
used indiscriminately both for marriage and the law ; hence we discover, that to be 
married to any one originally signified to be united according to law, however few 
there be who are united by love,or who deem fidelity to the living or dead a very ne- 
cessary condition of wedlock. 

The word geography is derived from Ti (the Earth) and Tpaga (to describe) and 
consists of 

1. Chorography, (from Xwg2, a region) a description of the climate, soil and produce 
of a country ; its government and history ; and the religion, manners, and customs of 
its inhabitants. 

2. Topography, (from ‘Téaos, a vicinage) description of cities and towns. 

3. Hydrography, (from ’Ydws, water, whence, hydrant and hydra) a description of ri- 
vers and seas. ' 

4. Cosmography, (from Keeseos, the world, whence cosmopolite,) a general description 
of the inhabited earth. 


Ancient Proverbs.—In the EPTA xa: 'HMEPAI of Hesiod, how natural is that 

proverbial expression of relaxation from labour, 

mud ariov paty vmr|ep xamvs naladelo. é 
‘ Hang your ploughbeam o’er the hearth;’ and the similarity of sound, occasioned by 
the two last words beginning with the same letter, is admirable. 

Again, 

TlA tin ev yap patie xaxay, Trtin ds Saracca, 
is a proverbial verse. 
Alan vmrep uepsoe ones. 
And 
Tlatwy de v6 varies ep ve, 
are plain proverbs. 

The Proverb, Nothing is better than a good wife or worse thana bad one, is of great 
antiquity, and may be found in Simonides, the Iambic poet, who wrote about four cen- 
turies after the Trojan war. It is 

Tuvasncs cudev ypnur’ avnp rxmCeras 
EcOans apresvov, oud prysov xannee 


Literally as above: and this, among many others, serves to shew that the common 
manners and maxims of all ages and nations have been much the same. 

Proverbial composition was anciently under the patronage of the Muses as two ancient 
poems can testify. ‘The former is said to have been written by Solomon, and is called 
Parabolical Expressions, which poem we have canonized under the name of the 
Book of Proverbs. The latter, written by Phocylides, is much of the same nature, 
and entitled soi veSerixcy, or, Monitory Verses. There is a great similarity of 
manner and sentiment between the Hebrew and the Greek poet. But, what is ex- 
traordinary, the uncanonized poem contains stronger and clearer declarations of the 
immortality of the soul than the sacred book. 


Wuxn Dabavaloc, nas apnews Cn dia wravioe. 


‘ The soul is immortal, and, incapable of decay, lives for ever.’ 
And again, 
Puyat ya plvouriy axneroe ey pSimevoros 
Tlyeupa ye es Otsu xpurss Svylowws eas exw. Phoc. 16. 


‘Souls remain incorrupt in the midst of corruption, for the spirit of man is the gift 
and image of God.’ 

This language is perfectly apostolical. The proverbial style pervades many of the dra- 
matic writings of ancientGreece,particularly those of Euripides,from whom theA postle 
literally quotes that obvious adage, ‘Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ 
Beyond doubt, the following proverb had existed for ages before he wrote his Medea, 
and, probably, in the same form of words : 

Tlevnla geuy es ras tis exmrodwy gtace. 
Itsalliterative character is calculated to aid the memory. 
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And the verse, in the same play, is proverbial, where Medea says to Jason— 
Kaxou pag avdgoc dwg’ ovoly oux 6X th 
“ A wicked giver, and a worthless gift!’ 

Thousands of unwritten and traditionary maxims, or proverbs, necessarily entered 
into the ancient compositions, when memory and tradition gave up their treasures to 
the poet. 

The Sacrilege of the Priesthood.—The cathedral of Florence, (one of the most an- 
cient and magnificent of all the gorgeous gothic temples, consecrated, during the dark 
ages, to ecclesiastical ambition,) in the 15th century, became the scene of a very re- 
markable transaction, of which history gives the following account. Pope Sixtus IV. 
(in 1477) was desirous of stripping the lords of Imola and Friuli of their possessions, 
to enrich Jerome Riario. ‘The two brothers Medici supported these princes with mo- 
ney and troops. ‘The pope thought he could not maintain his authority in Italy, but 
by the ruin of the Medici family. Francis Parri, a banker of Florence, who had set- 
tled at Rome, and who was an enemy to the two brothers, offered his service to the 
pope to get them assassinated. Cardinal Raphael Riario, Jerome’s brother, was sent 
to Florence to manage the plot, of which Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, had already 
formed the plan ; and Stephano, a dependant of the archbishop, undertook to execute it. 
The conspirators fixed on a day on whicha grand festival was to be held in the church 
of St Reparata, for the massacre of the Medici and their friends, in the same manner 
that the assassins of Galeas Sforza had made choice of the cathedral of Milan, and the 
festival of St Stephen, to murder that prince at the foot of the altar. The instant of 
the elevation of the host was the time fixed to strike the blow, as then the people, be- 
ing prostrate, and attentive to the appearance of their god, were not in a condition to 
obstruct the execution. Accordingly at that moment, Julian de Medici was stabbed, 
by a brother of Parri, and others of the conspirators. Lorenzo de Medici was wound- 
ed by Stephano, but not so mortally that he had not strength enough to take refuge in 
the vestry. ‘The people of Florence, who loved the family of the Medici, revenged 
this assassination on the bloody perpetrators. ‘The archbishop was hanged in his pon- 
tificals at one of the windows of the public palace. Lorenzo had the generosity, or 
prudence, to save the life of the cardinal, whom the enraged people were about to put 
to death, at the foot of that very altar, which he had himself stained with blood, and to 
which he now fled for safety. 

Marriage.—The protracted wooings of our old and estimable friends have termina- 
ted at last in wedlock. May they be happy! ‘The reverend genilemen could not 
have chosen more wisely. Married in Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala. on the 6th of 
February, by theRev. Samuel 8. Lewis, the Rev. Caleb S. Ives, of Demopolis, to Miss 
Catharine D. Morrison, of ‘Tuscaloosa. 

Also, at the same time and place, by the Rev. Caleb S. Ives, the Rev. Samuel S. 
Lewis, to Miss Marianna Morrison, both of Tuscaloosa. 

Mrs Kinneer has lived to see her three amiable daughters married to as many cler- 
gymen of the Episcopal Church! 

Obituary.— The celebrated anecdotest and memoir writer, Sir Jonah Barrington, 
died lately in France, at an advanced age. 

Gen. James Blair, who was the greatest, if not the best, as he weighed nearly four 
hundred and was almost seven feet high, shot himself in his lodgings at Washington, 
early in April. 

Mr Thelwall.—_The once popular or notorious John Thelwall, who died at Bath, 
lately, after an illness of only a few hours, was a native of London. He was born in the 
year 1766, in Chandos street, Covent Garden; and was educated in private schools, 
at Lambeth, and afterward at Highgate. His youthful fancy first led him to become 
a student at the Ruyal Academy ; subsequently he was employed in an attorney’s of- 
fice ; and, at a still later period, he devoted himself to the study of medicine. During 
these periods he became known in the debating societies which then abounded in the 
metropolis. So early as 1787, he published “ a legendary tale,” and in 1790, two vol- 
umes of poetry. Intoxicated with the pernicious French doctrines of the day, he 
assisted extensively in several popular meetings; and, in 1792, he commenced a 
series of extemporaneous lectures on political subjects. Night after night, his inflam- 
matory harangues drew crowded audiences. 

At length, political lecturmg was interdicted by act of Parliament. In the interim, 
however, Mr Thelwall was included in an indictment for constructive treason, with 
eleven other members of certain associations for the ostensible object of obtaining a 
reform in Parliament ; but, after a trial of three days, he was acquitted, and borne to 
his house on the shoulders of an excited mob. 

In 1818, however, he again figured at political meetings. He also conducted a 
weekly paper,supporting the cause of Parliamentary Reform, with considerable ability. 
Since that period, he had, at different times, been the editor of two or three other peri- 
odicals ; but those speculations were not favourable to his interest. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Peter the Great. 
By John Barrow Esq. New York, 1834. 
Harper and Brothers. 

The Russian monarchy, now the most 
powerful in Christendom, began with Ru- 
rick, prince of Novogorod, in the year 864, 
and is therefore almost millenial, in the 
temporal sense of the word. During these 
ages of superstition, darkness and despot- 
ism, about fifty autocrats have tyrannized 
over Muscovy. The most of them were 
wild barbarians, who ascended the throne 
through blood, and retained their power 
by terror. Not a ray of humanity ever 
enlightened the ambition of a Russian 
ezar or boyar, whether he led his bearded 
hordes against the Tartars—massacred 
his own strelitzes—or passed the Balkan 
with his sanguinary legions to battle with 
more civilized Mohammedans. Supreme 
and merciless,the northern autocrat watch- 
es with a tiger’s eye, glaring from the 
bloody ruins of Poland, the whole of revo- 
lutionary Europe. Let none hope for mer- 
cy on whom he springs; let none abide 
unprepared in possessions which he covets. 

Peter the First was a great barbarian, 
and his toils, struggles and triumphs have 
been well epitomized by Mr Barrow, whose 
fidelity is far superior to his eloquence ; 
but in every chivalric quality he was in- 
finitely exceeded by his rival, the royal mad- 
man of Sweden. The barbarity and am- 
bition of Vandal and Goth are branded on 
all the deeds of the autocrats. From the 
age of Rurick, the Russians have been wil- 
ling slaves and instruments of imperial 
despotism. 

Their veneration for the descendants of 
the first grand duke Rurick was such that 
while his dynasty subsisted, so far from 
imagining a revolt, it never came into a 
Russian’s head, that his country could be 
otherwise governed than by a despotic so- 
vereign. So profound was this idea, that 
when, after the assassination of the first false 
Demetrius, the nation elected for czar, 
Schwiskoi, who was indeed a descendant 
from the ancient kings, but of a branch 
which had been for a long time separated 
from it, this prince voluntarily offered to 
take an oath, by which he would bind him- 
self never to put any boyar to death with- 
out the consent of his peers ; upon this, the 
whole body of the Boyars threw them- 
selves at his feet, supplicating him not to 
throw away slightly so precious a jewel of 
the imperial crown! But Schwiskoi having 
sunk under the power of Poland, and the 
great men of the empire having resolved 
to proceed to a new election, some of them 
proposed to limit the powef of the new 
sovereign, who could have no right over 
them, but what they would be pleased to 


give him. Several Russian lords, who, 
were at that time prisoners in Poland 
strongly seconded this resolution, and 
among others, the bishop of Rezan, Feodor, 
or Philaret, who did not then imagine that 
the election would fall upon his son, 

Upon this,a senate was formed under 
the appellation of Sobor, in which not only 
the Boyars, but also all those who occupi- 
ed great stations or offices in the empire 
had a seat, and unanimously resolved not 
to elect any sovereign that would not bind 
himself by oath to administer justice ac- 
cording to the ancient laws of the empire, 
to condemn no person by his own arbitrary 
authority, to augment no taxes, or to make 
peace or war without consulting the Sobor. 

That the prospective Czar might be the 
more firmly bound to these conditions, it 
was determined, that he should not be 
chosen out of any family, either powerful 
by birth, or by such influence in the coun- 
try as might enable him to violate his oath, 
and to arrogate to himself a despotic 
power. 

With this view, they chose a young gen- 
tleman of fifteen years old, by name Mi- 
chael Fedorovitz Romanow. His father, the 
bishop of Rezan, had with great firmness 
opposed the Polish faction. All the rela- 
tion he had to the ancient family was that 
Ivan Basilivitz II. had married his grand- 
father’s sister, Anastasia Romanowna, the 
daughter of a private gentleman. 

The Czar Michael Fedorovitz accepted 
and signed without hesitation the condi- 
tions proposed to him. He reigned for 
some time agreeably to the convention. 
But his father Philaret, having been re- 
leased from his Polish captivity, and after- 
wards chosen patriarch, managed so dex. 
terously, through the authority which his 
dignity gave him over a superstitious peo- 
ple, the discontent which the lesser nobi- 
lity had conceived against the Boyars, and 
the dissensions that reigned among them- 
selves, that he soon acquired the full pow- 
er, and, as long as he lived, held his son 
in pupilage. 

This patriarch by various stratagems 
got rid of the republican spirits, and left 
nothing to the Sobor, but the honour of 
approving his ordinances. To maintain 
his encroachments, he instituted a new 
guard, to which he gave the name of Stre- 
litzes, and granted to it great privileges 
and prerogatives, but never trusted the 
command to any Russian of great rank, 
nor put any officers over them but ad- 
venturers, who had distinguished them. 
selves in the wars against Poland, Thence 
it was that the Russian nobility held these 
troops in the utmost contempt, which the 
Strelitzes repaid with most cordial hatred, 
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This militia exalted the Czar Michael 
Fedorovitz to such a cundition, as to enable 
him, after his father’s death, to continue to 
reign with the same power. 

After the disease of Michael, his son 
Alexis, who succeeded him, found himself 
so strengthened in power, by the assistance 
of the Strelitzes, that he was under no ne- 
cessity of keeping any measures with the 
nobility, and could invade their privileges 
as much and as often as he pleased. 

Alexis dying, his son Feodor Alexovitz 
ascended the throne. ‘This prince, though 
of an extremely delicate constitution, and 
almost always ill, nevertheless, by means 
of the Strelitzes, maintained his power 
against the nobility. He even resolved to 
burn the genealogical tables of descent of 
all the nobility, which were kept at Mos- 
cow in a particular chancery. By this 
royal burglary he meant to abolish at one 
stroke the difference between the greater 
nobility and the lesser. 

The Czar Feodor dying soon after, the 
Boyars placed upon the throne the young- 
er brother, Peter Alexovitz, to the exclusion 
of the elder Ivan, in the hope, that during 
the minority of Peter, who was not then 
above ten years old, they should find some 
good occasion for renewing the privileges 
which they had lost under the preceding 
reigns. 

But the Princess Sophia, sister to the 
Czar, discontented at seeing her brother, 
by her mother’s side, Ivan, excluded from 
the government in favour of only her half- 
brother, Peter, intrigued so artfully as to 
gain the affection of the Strelitzes, and to 
excite a revolt, in which the Boyars, who 
had excluded Ivan, were massacred. This 
Prince was then declared Czar, conjointly 
with his brother, and even the Princess 
Sophia appointed coregent, and her name 
published with those of her brothers in all 
the public acts, and even upon the coin; 
and, indeed, properly speaking, it was this 
Princess that reigned during the six years 
that Peter I. possessed the throne conjoint- 
ly with his brother. 

Catharine having succeeded to him, the 
Prince Menzikoff maintained himself in 
the absolute power which he had acquired; 
and during three years that Peter II. bore 
the title of emperor, it was still Menzikoff 
in the beginning, and after his exile, the 
Princes Dolgorouski, that reigned. Had 
Peter II. lived longer, the higher nobility 
would undoubtedly have regained their an- 
cient prerogatives. Just upon his death they 
imagined the moment was come for them 
to deliver themselves from slavery; but 
their design did not succeed,as the inferior 
nobility were mere dependants onthe crown 
and swornexecutioners of the tyrant’s will. 

Until the time of the Czar Ivan Basilo- 
vitz II. who reigned from the year 1533 
to 1580, there were no other laws in Rus- 
sia than the will and pleasure of the des- 
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pot. This prince formed a code of laws, 
employing for the basis of them, prece- 
dents and ancient customs. This book 
was distributed tothe judges, and remain. 
ed in manuscript until the reign of Alexis 
Michaelovitz. Under the reign of Peter I. 
these laws were amplified and amended. 
This ancient book, however, continued to 
serve for the foundation of judgments and 
decrees in trials at law. 

Some writers have asserted that before 
the reign of Peter I. the Russians, collec- 
tively and separately, were all stupid and 
mere brutes; but this is false, as the con- 
trary may be easily proved. 

Those, who have imagined this, should 
read the Russian history of the seven- 
teenth century ; in the course of which, 
the ambition of Godunow and the cabals of 
the Poles had divided the nation into fac- 
tions, that brought it to the brink of ruin. 
The Swedes were masters of Novogorod, 
and the Poles of the capital, Moscow it- 
self. Yet, notwithstanding such great 
disasters, the Russians at length prevail- 
ed so far, by the dexterity of their man- 
agement, as to recover themselves from 
the yoke imposed on them by two such 
powerful enemies as Sweden and Poland 
atthattime were. In less than fifty years 
they reconquered all the provinces which 
had been taken from them in the time of 
their domestic troubles; and this they 
effected without any foreign minister 
or general to conduct their affairs. A 
just reflexion on these events will readily 
suggest the justice of owning, that under- 
takings of such importance could not be 
projected or executed by stupid people. 

The Russians, in general, do not want 
rude wit or natural good sense. 'T'he con- 
cern and attention of Peter L. for the civili 
zation of his country never extended to the 
citizens and peasants; yet, in general,they 
have all sense and judgment in those 
things that have no concern with the pre- 
judices of their childhood or education, 
their country or religion; they readily 
comprehend whatever is proposed to them; 
they, with great quickness, discover the 
necessary expedients for arriving at their 
ends; and they seize, with discernment, 
any favourable occasions to aggrandize 
or enrich themselves. A Russian citizen 
or peasant will, on all occasions, give proof 
of at least equal sagacity and shrewdness 
with what is commonly found among the 
lower vassal order in any other country 
of southern or eastern Europe. 


Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man. 
By one of the editors of the New York 
Mirror. Intwovolumes. J.& J.Harper. 
New York. 1832. 

These volumes consist of Essays, Adven- 
tures, ete. which originally appeared in 
the New York Mirror. The author, Mr 
Fay, now absent in Europe, is a very 
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agreeable and picturesque, though notpow- 
erful writer. In sedate humour, indolent 
good nature and superabundant sentiment 
he is not much inferior to Irving. His hu- 
mour is of thatpeculiar character, which ir- 
resistibly excites the reader’ssmile. ‘The 
manners, customs and peculiarities of soci- 
ety are faithfully portrayed and prove that 
he is a very close and accurate observer of 
all that is passing around him. If not 
very energetic, he does not attempt the 
portraiture of passion and power, but, as 
we have already observed, there is a drolle- 
ry that is worth infinitely more than all 
the Neat bombast, Bryan bathos, Simms 
lubricities,and unnaturalsentiment,usually 
found in works of this character. ‘The 
style is simple,and he says nothing which 
it would require an oracle to interpret. 
The great fault of fictitious composition, at 
the present day, is its difficulty of compre- 
hension, or, rather its incomprehensibility. 
If there is philosophy, it is forced ; or other- 
wise, it is of that vague and indefinite 
sort, that Kant himself, with all his mysti- 
cisms, could not comprehend it. If there 
is wit, it is artificial and strangled in the 
effort; the adventures of the Hero may 
very justly be compared to a man attempt- 
ing to thread the mazes of a labyrinth; now 
and then, you have a glimpse of his person ; 
but nothing more. We only know, after 
perusing two volumes, that a murder 
has been committed in the moonlight; or 
that some girl of seventeen (always seven- 
teen, excepting D’Israeli’s she, who prefers 
the more mature age of twentyfive or 
thirty) with black eyes anda high forehead, 
has fallen desperately in love with some- 
body, who accidentally rescued her, either 
from a fire, a crazy actor, a frightened 
horse, or anything else that may please the 
fancy of the author: the whole, undoubted- 
ly (if you wish to have readers,)to conclude 
with a marriage. 

Mr Fay has avoided all such sentimental- 
ities. He has presented us with a picture 
of men and things, which all can recognize 
and appreciate. Among the most amusing 
of his Sketches is, perhaps, his “ Glances 
at the Drama.” 

We recommend these volumes to all 
who desire to illuminate or dispel the azure 
demons of indolence and inanity and to all 
who feel the tedium vite as a burthen. 
They will arise from the perusal, if not 
wiser, yet happicr; if not more erudite, yet 
less disposed to arraign the decrees of an 
inscrutable Providence. 


The Law Glossary: being a collection 
of the Greek, Latin, Saxon, Norman, 
French and Italian sentences, phrases and 
maxims, etc. By Thomas Taylor. Alba- 
ny. W.& A.Gould. 1833, 

We congratulate Mr Taylor upon his 
accomplishment of a laborious, useful and 
great design. His work is invaluable as 


abook of referenceto the young lawyer and 
the general scholar. Quaint, farfetched 
barbarous terms, and ancient customs, 
laws and usages are explained by the pa- 
tient research of curiouserudition. From 
the ceorl to the cyning, every gradation of 
feudal fealty and service is expounded 
through the laws of the age, while the un- 
couth monastie latin is translated into in- 
telligible and perspicuous English. The 
derivations, evidently the result of protract- 
ed labour, will be most interesting to the 
philologist. Henchman comes from Hengst, 
awarhorse. Folclands (whence Falkland) 
are copyhold lands or those held in common 
by the fole: guild (hence Guildhall) is de- 
rived from gild, to pay. Weregild—so 
little was human life valued among our 
rude ancestors—was a fine imposed upon 
the deliberate assassin, which was propor- 
tioned to his rank and means. Fuage 
was hearthmoney imposed by the heroic 
Black Prince upon his dukedom of Acqui- 
tain: and Droit de Aubaine, the iniquitous 
and long inflicted law which forfeited the 
property of a traveller, who died upon his 
journey, to the lord of the barony or the 
king of the realm. 

Infinite reason have we to be grateful 
for the enlightened wisdom of our day. 
Neither Witenagemote (the Saxon Congress 
of Clergy and Nobles) nor Folesmote,the or- 
dinary assemblies of the shires, could re- 
strain royal prerogatives or baronial des- 
potism. The cnafa was bondslave to the 
cnyt, the knight to the ealdorman, he 
to the now extinct varasour, and the last 
to the irresponsible and unrestrained mas- 
ter of the Realm. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, under such a condition of things, 


“ If boy the baby chance to be, 

He cries O, A; if girl,O, E; 

O Eve exclaimeth little madam, 
While little master cries,O Adam! 


Among the most valuable and interes- 
ting researches of Mr Taylor are his Sax- 
on and Norman derivations, though his 
notes upon Roman laws and manners are 
highly creditable to his learning. Whether 
Northmen or Easterlings, the wild tribes, 
who successively invaded and conquered 
England, possessed great energy of char- 
acter and intellectual capacity. ‘Their du- 
ties, religious rites, domestic usages, civil 
laws, and ceremonies, all emanated froma 
beautiful and boundless imagination. In 
their manners they were as austere as in 
their deeds they were daring and merciless; 
and it may do noinjury even to this refined 
generation to contemplate, for a few mo- 
ments, the character of the people from 
whom we have descended. Perhaps, we 
cannot better recommend this valuable 
work of Mr Taylor then by dwelling 
awhile upon the history and exploits of 
the Northmen, who, when they rushed into 
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the South of Europe carried along with 
their laws a chastity and reserve which 
excited universal surprise. Salvian, a 
priest of Marseilles in the fifteenth century, 
exclaims, “ Let us blush and be covered 
with confusion which ought to produce 
salutary effects. Wherever the Goths be- 
come masters, we see no longer any 
disorders, except among the old inhabitants. 
Our manners are reformed under the domi- 
nion of Vandals. Behold an incredible 
event ! an unheard of prodigy ! Barbarians 
have by the severity of their discipline ren- 
dered chaste the Romans themselves : and 
the Goths have purified those places which 
the others had defiled by their debauche- 
ries. A cruel nation, but worthy to be ad. 
mired for their continence.” ‘These vir- 
tues were not there of long continuance ; 
the climate soon warmed their frozen ima- 
ginations; their laws by degrees relaxed, 
and their manners still more than their 
laws. 

A numerousoffspring was commonly pro- 
duced from their marriages; butncitherthe 
rich, nor the poor scrupled to expose such 
of their children as they did not choose to 
bring up. Both the Greeks and Romans 
were guilty of this barbarous practice, long 
before they werc corrupted by prosperity, 
luxury and the arts: so true is it that igno- 
rance is no security from vice, and that 
men always know enough to invent crimes, 
It is no less remarkable, that a kind of 


infant baptism was practised in the North, 
long before the first dawnings of Christi- 


anity had reached those parts. Snorro 
Sturleson, in his chronicle, speaking of a 
Norwegian nobleman, who lived in the 
reign of Harold, relates that he poured 
water on the head of a newborn child, and 
called him Hacon, from the name of his 
father. Harold himself had been baptized 
in the same manner. King Olave Tryggue- 
son was thus baptized and named us soon 
as he wasborn. ‘I'he Livonians observed 
the same ceremony ; which also prevailed 
among the Germans,as appears from a letter 
which the famous Pope Gregory the Third 
sent tothcir apostle Boniface, directing 
him expressly how toact in this respect. 
It is probable that all these people might 
intend by such a rite to preserve their 
children from sorceries and evil charms 
which wicked spirits might employ 
against them at the instant of their 
birth. Several nations of Asia and Ameri- 
ca have attributed such a power to ablu- 
tions of this kind; nor were the Romans 
without such custom though they did not 
wholly confine it to newborn infants. 
From the hardy way of bringing up chil- 
dren inthe North great advantages were 
ained in respect to health and bodily force, 
he Greek and Latin authors speak with 
surprise of the size and strength of the 
northern men. Cesar observes of the Sue. 
vi, that they feed chiefly on milk, and ex- 
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ercise themselves much in hunting, which 
together with the free unrestrained life they 
lead, never being from their childhood im- 
pelled against their inclinations to any dis- 
cipline or duty, he assigns as effective 
causes of their very large and robust con- 
stitutions. Vegetius expressly affirms, 
that the tallness of the Germans gave them 
great advantage in combat over the lesser 
Romans. The lances, swords and other 
arms which have been preserved to this 
time, and may yet continue to more remote 
ages, are objects of curiosity and aston- 
ishment to those whose ancestors were able 
to wield them. But the greatest proof of 
their prodigious strength arises from the 
rude enormous monuments of architecture 
which were raised by these northern peo- 
ple. We have all heard of the monument 
on Salisbury plain in England, where a 
multitude of vaststones of monstrousweight 
are set up endwise, and serve as bases to 
other stones, many of which are in length 
sixteen feet. Nor are the monuments of 
this kind less astonishing, which are seen 
in Iceland, Westphalia, East-Friezeland, 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg, and many parts 
of the North. The dark ignorance of suc- 
ceeding ages, unable to comprehend 
how such stupendous edifices could be con- 
structed by mortals, has attributed them 
to demons and giants. But although the 
founders of these had not the assistance we 
derive from the mechanic powers, yet great 
things might be accomplished by men of 
such mighty force cooperating together. 
The American aborigines, unaided by 
the engines we apply to these purposes, 
raised such vast stones in building 
their temples, as we dare not undertake to 
remove. One may, however, conceive that 
patience united with strength might, by 
taking time, be able to move such vast bo- 
dies from one place to another, and after- 
wards set them up on end, by means of 
artificial banks, down the slopes of which 
they slide. From such proofs of the 
great size and strength of the first inhabi- 
tants of the earth, ancient historians gene. 
rally paintedthem as giants. heatmosphere 
which was formerly colder and more bra- 
cing in Europe than it is now, the continu- 

al exercises which men then persisted in, 

together with their continence, their avoi- 

ding an early commerce with the other 

sex, their simple dict and savage life, in 

the fatigues of which the mind bore no 

part, were without doubt the causes which 

produced such enormous vegetables ; and 

will convince us, whenever similar circum: 

stances again occur, that Nature, ever 

young and inexhaustible, will always pro- 

duce the same effects. 

To that wonderful constitutional vigour 
the Scandinavians were indebted for their 
long and healthy old age; an advantage 
which they regarded with indifference, 
and even with disdain, though so highly 
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valued by mankind since the acquisition 
of arts, and the refinements of pleasure 
have shortened the date, but rendered the 
journey of life more agreeable. In truth, 
few of them awaited the distant period al- 
lotted by nature ; single combats or general 
engagements, the dangers and fatigues of 
the sea, together with the frequent practice 
of suicide, were so many passages ever 
open to conduct them to that glorious path 
which they thought led to a happy futuri- 
ty. The influence, which this doctrine 
had upon their minds, cannot be more par- 
ticularly illustrated, than in the custom ob- 
served in the last scenes of life and their 
funeral ceremonies. In the most early 
ages these were very simple. Before the 
arrival of Odin, the Scandinavians did 
nothing more than lay the dead body, to- 
gether with his arms, under a little heap of 
earth and stones; but he introduced into 
the North new customs attended with 
more magnificence. In the succeeding 
ages, the Danes were wont to raise funeral 
piles, and reduce the body to ashes ; which 
were collected together into an urn, and 
deposited under a little mound of earth, 
But this foreign custom was never univer- 
sal, and the old rite recusred again, ac- 
cording to conjecture, within five or six 
hundred years. ‘These two funeral ceremo- 
nies have distinguished two distinct wras 
in the ancient northern history. The first 
was called the age of fire, and the second, 


the age of hills; which last prevailed till 

Christianity triumphed in the north, 
When a hero or chief fell gloriously in 

battle, his funeral obsequies were honour- 


ed with all possible magnificence. His 
arms, his gold and silver, his warhorse, his 
domestic attendants, and whatever else he 
held most dear, were placed with him on 
the pyre. His dependants and friends 
uently made it a point of honour to die 

with their leader, that they might attend 
his shade to the palace of Odin; and last- 
ly, his wife was generally consumed with 
him on the same pile. If the defunct, as 
was often the case, had more wives than 
one, the privilege of following her dead 
lord to the grave was claimed by her who 
had been his chief favourite during life. 
Inthis manner was Nanna consumed in 
the same fire with the body of her husband 
Balder, one of Odin’s companions. In the 
history of Olave Tryggueson, left us by an 
old Iceland writer, we have a memorable 
passage relative to this strange custom. 
“Eric, king of Sweden, put away hia wife 
gtid on account of her intolerably inso- 
lent and imperious temper. But others 
assert that her dismission was a voluntary 
act of her own, because she had learnt that 
her husband had but ten years to live, and 
that she should be obliged to be buried with 
him, according to the usage of the country. 
For Eric had made a vow, during the heat 
of an engagement, to put an end to his own 
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life at the completion of that space of time.’ 
This shows, that the Scandinavian women 
were not always willing to make so cruel 
and absurd a sacrifice to the manes of their 
husbands ; the idea of which had been ac- 
quired by their Scythian ancestors, when 
they inhabited the warmer climates of 
Asia, where they had had their first abode. 
In some parts of the Indies this custom is 
still, and ever has been religiously obser- 
ved. “The same lively imaginations and 
the same delicate nerves,” says the author 
of the Spirit of Laws,“ which inspire the 
people of these hot climates with the fear 
of death, inake them at the same time dread 
a thousand things worse even than death.” 
Although it was thus founded on a principle 
of religion, such an absurd custom haslong 
ceased to exist in Europe. Cesar observes, 
that this usage had ceased in Gaul lon 
before the Romans were acquainted wi 
them. The Germans, in the time of Taci- 
tus, were content to give their departed 
friends their horses to accompany them ; 
and in all proba had it not been for 
the institutions of Odin, these sacrifices of 
the wives to the manes of their dead lords 
would have been abolished much earlier 
in Scandinavia. ; : 
However, nothing seemed to them more 
grand and noble than to enter the hall of 
Odin with a numerous retinue of slaves, 
friends and horses, al! in their finest ar- 
mour and their richestapparel. The princes 
and nobles never failed of such attendants, 
His arms, and the bones of the horse on 
which Chilperic I. supposed he should be 
presented to this warrior god, have been 
found in his tomb. They did in reality 
firmly believe, and Odin himself had assur- 
ed them, that whatever was buried or con- 
sumed with the dead, accompanied them 
to his palace. The poorer people, from the 
same’persuasion, carried at least their raosi, 
necessary utensils and a little money, not 
to be entirely destitute in the other world. 
From the same motive, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans put a piece of silver into the dead 
man’s mouth, to pay his passage over the 
Styx. The Laplanders to this day provide 
their dead with a flint and everything ne- 
cessary for lighting them along the dark 
passage they have to traverse after death. 
In whatever degree civilized nations re- 
semble the savage part of mankind, their 
strongest features are those which respect 
religion, death and a future state. 


Fragments if, Voyages and Travels. 
Second and Third Series. By Captain 
Basil Hall. Philadelphia. Edward C, 
Mielke. 1833. 

The gallant author of this and many 
other books has won unenviable notoriety 
as a fabulist and calumniator. A zealot in 
the cause of his own literary reputation, 
facts have been no obstacles in the pathway 
of his ambition. What he could not resist, 
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he has evaded; what he could not gainsay, 
he has reviled; what he could not deny, he 
has perverted. Superficial and flippant, 
yet arrogant and audacious, he professes to 
teach what he lacks the wit to learn, and 
rushes blindly forward to guide when he 
has scarcely the sense to follow. A mere 
sailor, he aspires to the immortality of first- 
rate authorship;a bigotted Englishman, 
he demands the homage of the world as 
the expounder of our Constitution, and 
the prophetof our disunion and destruction! 
He talks with conccited complacency of 
his astute and profound annotations, and 
affects to believe that all intelligent Amer- 
icans would welcome him back to our 
shores with pride and pleasure! The ty- 
pography of these volumes is creditable to 
the publisher; but the brain of Basil must 
be exhausted—for these fragments are not 
only incoherent and unfinished, but even 
duller than his diatribe onthe government 
of the Republic. He has laboured effec- 


tually to dwarf and degrade the magnifi- 
cent subjects he has chosen. 


The History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, etc. Compiled from Milman by a 
citizen of Ohio. Steubenville. J. & B. 
Turnbull, 1834. 

This is an accurate and uscful compend 
of a very valuable and instructive work. 
The awful scenes which preceded and ac- 
companied the sack of the holy city, the 
bondage of the Hebrews and the desolation 
of Judea are skillfully presented within a 
brief compass. Summaries of standard 
works are useful to scholars for reference, 
and to youth as text books, in their semi- 
naries. 


Lucia, The Betrothed. ¥romtheItalian 
of Alessandro Manzoni. 'T'wo Vols. New 
York. George Dearborn. 1834, 

To every lover of the bel paese, of that 
beautiful and glorious land where intellect 
has been worshipped as a God—where Ra- 
phael, Buonarotti, Titian, Domenichino, 
Carlo Dolce and their magnificent com- 

ers in the arts;T'asso, Ariosto, Boccaccio, 

onti, and hundreds more as gifted, if less 
eminent in the divine achievements of poe- 
try, have shed abroad the radiance of ima- 
ginaton and the charm of sensibility, the 
iterature of Italy is most interesting and 
instructive. To the imaginative and ro- 
mantic scholar, all translations of such 
works as the Promessi Sposi of Manzoni 
and La Monaca di Monzaof Rosini are pe- 
culiarly acceptable. The former,especially, 
-is a most thrilling and masterly philosophi- 
cal fiction ; and as such,it has sustained the 
reputation of the illustrious Manzoni. We 
hail its appearance in an English garb as 
the prelude to a healthier and happier 
epoch in literature. Too long have we 
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grovelled among the dregs of cockney au- 
thorship; too long have we,not only neglec- 
ted our own men of genius, but forgotten 
the pure and exhilarating fountains of con- 
tinental letters. France, Italy,Spain, even 
Portugal contain treasures of thought and 
fecling a thousand fold more valuable than 
all the productions of England’s least origi- 
nal, learned or intellectual era. How few 
appreciate or know ought of the Portu- 
guese pocts,Miranda, GilVicente, Ferreira, 
Faria e Sousa, Ericeyra, Manoel da Costa, 
Garcoa, and many others, who shed such 
glory on the ungrateful and degraded 
country of Camoens! Who, except the cu- 
rious scholar, has heard of the fellow la- 
bourers of Cervantes, Lopez de Vega and 
Calderon—Argensola,Ercilla,Quevedo,An- 
tonio de Solis, and La Huerta? The names 
of Victo Hugo, Lamartine, De La Vigne 
etc. who sustain the literature of France, 
and of Monti, Foscolo, Manzoni, Rosini, 
and others, who have awakened the genius 
of ancient days in Italy, have, indeed, been 
heard among the cisatlantics ; but how few 
are familiar with their eloquent and vivid 
works! If we would be independent, let us 
not forever imitate thepoorestmodelswhich 
the worst age of English letters can afford. 
If we would be original, let us be no longer 
mere hangers-on. If our literary men ever 
desire to deserve reputation, let them follow 
the example of the accomplished translator 
of this masterly work, and introduce among 
us the exaltedpoctry, the graphic romance, 
the philosophy, the morals, in one word, 
Tne Minn, which glows throughout the 
works of those whom it is the fashion to 
neglect for the meretricious, pilfered and 
demoralizing inflictions of the London 
pross. If done by no one else, we shall, 
erclong, attempt to communicate some 
knowledge of continental writers ; mean- 
while, we recommend this elegant though 
liberal translation of the Promessi Sposi to 
all who desire, at once, to be instructed 
and delighted by a powerful tale. The 
mechanical execution of the work is beau- 
tiful ; from the reputation of Mr Dearborn 
as a publisher, we could expect no less. 

He has set an example well worthy 
of imitation in a country remarkable 
for its wretched reprints of books—too 
worthless even for the digestion of the all- 
devouring cockney. We trust he will pur- 
sue the path he has chosen, invite accom- 
plished scholars to translate the master- 
pieces of Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese 
literature, and thus lead the way to that 
revolution in genius, taste, and judgment, 
which is so imperiously required, ‘Those, 
who imitate the imitators of plagiarists, 
will then discover that profound knowledge, 
extraordinary talent, refined taste, self 
acquaintance, experience and application 
are indispensable to him who would in- 
struct or delight the world. 





